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WILDENSTEIN 


EXHIBITION 
Through April 27th 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
ORIGINAL GOUACHES 


GEORGES ROUAULT 


“Le Cirque de I'Etoile Filante" 


LORSER 
FEITTELSON 


THROUGH MAY 3 
10:00 to 5:30 
Closed Sundays 


CONTEMPORARY GALLERIES 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE 19 East 64th Street, New York 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
ARE SUPERIOR 

IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 


PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. 





HIVA 
STANDARD OIL COLORS 
@ ore the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically 
pure pigment. 
@ are not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 
Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ ore scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 
minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 
@ cre ground in specially treated walnut oil. ; 


For nome of neorest deoler, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR COMPOUNDER 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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NEXT ISSUE 


Reactions—both American and Euro- 
pean—to vangard U. S. art will be fea- 
tured in the May 1 issue of the DIGEST. 
Attention here will focus on the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s current exhibi- 
tion of 15 Americans. And from Europe 
will come a complete roundup of French 
press reaction to the abstract request 
show exhibited earlier this season at 
the Galerie de France in Paris. 

Also due next issue is the story of 
the Birmingham Museum’s latest group 
of accessions: a selection of paintings— 
chiefly Italian primitives—which repre- 
sent the first in a series of dispensations 
to America’s museums from the Kress 
Foundation. Opening May 5 in Philadel- 
phia, a large Leon Karp Memorial Ex- 
hibition will also be featured. 
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YALE COLLECTION OF 
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FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES 
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41 East 57th Street 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 
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LETTERS 


Birds Don't Have Teeth 


To the Editor: 

I want to protest qa rather gross error 
in titling a plate in your article on the 
Portland Art Museum’s “Prehistoric Stone 
Sculpture” show [Dicest, March 1]. It 
may not seem very important as an iso- 
lated instance, but I am beginning to be 
not only a little annoyed but also greatly 
disillusioned by the apparent lack of 
knowledge of archeologists as well as art 
experts. I realize, of course, that the 
DIGEST only publishes those titles sent 
with the pictures, and that it is no fault 
of yours. I have been trained as a zoolo- 
gist and an artist, but one needn’t be so 
trained to recognize this mistake. 

Specifically, it is the picture entitled 
Standing Owl which appeared . . . over 
the first page of text. This is no owl. It 
is, however, a very good bear. It has 
teeth, and very wicked claws on its fore- 
legs. These are bear claws, four in a row; 
not bird claws. Don’t art experts know 
that birds don’t have teeth and that owls 
are birds? I don’t even think it is meant 
to be standing, but this naturally, can’t 
be ascertained from a photograph. If it 
lies flat, or you turn the picture around, 
it assumes a very characteristic attitude 
of bears. It is represented with the skele- 
tal outlines of backbone and ribs. No 
bird ever had these in such a position and 
Indians were very good observers of such 
subtleties, as our present-day Eskimo art 
will prove. . . . Not even in convention- 
alizing a motif did Indians lose the essence 
of the subject. ... 

Anyone who has looked at even a small 
collection of totem animals, those of the 
more recent Northwest Coast Indians, for 
instance, should recognize this as a bear. 
It is in the best tradition of those totem 
animals. How can anyone, especially those 
who have worked with the actual ma- 
terial, as you say for three years, appre- 
ciate this work if they cannot even see 
the spirit of the piece? ... 

I have had some little experience with 
archeologists in the past and the failings 
of inexactness and lack of awareness of 
correlated sciences are not just occasional 
happenings in their work. This is why I 
feel it important enough to comment on 
this one example. A whole series of sup- 
positions can arise from this mistake. It 
seems to me that even though “Portland 
Further Demonstrates Man’s Sensibility,” 
this particular demonstration does noth- 
ing to show that our current crop is any- 
where near so sensible. 

JANET ROEMHILD (CANNING) 
Berkeley, Calif. 


And Bears Don't Have Feathers 


To the Editor: 

Since publication of pictures of the pre- 
historic stone Standing Owl from Sauvies 
Island, we have been corrected by letters 
advising us that, rather than an owl, the 
piece represents a bear, a lobster, or a 
crawling animal. Admittedly our study 
and presentation is a first, and we hope 
preliminary, examination of the material, 
and admittedly we cannot check with the 
originators. At the same time, our study 
and the conclusions thereon are based on 
observation of a large amount of the ma- 
terial and comparative study thereof— 
an advantage, we believe, over observation 
of a few pieces. 

Dr. Wingert, in his extensive essay on 
the material published in the illustrated 
catalogue (Portland Art Museum, $2.00 
postpaid) treats of this piece at some 
length. He gives it as “possibly a stand- 
ing owl,” notes that the “flat stone is 
summarily shaped to mark off the head, 
body and feet of the bird.” In regard to 
the semi-circle with radiating lines above 


the circular forms of the eyes, interpreted 
by our correspondents as teeth, he re- 
marks “this device, perhaps-of symbolic 
significance, appears throughout the Co- 
lumbia Valley and is frequently found on 


petroglyphs.” In regard to the “very 
wicked claws on its forelegs,” he remarks 
“at the sides of the head parallel grooves, 
slightly curving upward and inward rep- 
resent the tufted head feathers.” I would 
add that the form of the nose, expanding 
outward above the eyes, appears frequent- 
ly in these sculptures, and tends to estab- 
lish the attitude of this piece. Finally 
Wingert observes, this piece “is a strik- 
ing example of a conventionalized rather 
than a descriptive rendering of a life 
form.” As such it differentiates much in 
Columbia River stone sculpture from other 
more familiar Indian art forms. For those 
who would pursue their interest, the cata- 
logue and its bibliography would be found 
helpful. 
THoMAS C. Cout, Jr., Director 
Portland Art Museum 


Pennell Jury Unbiased 
To the Editor: 

In your [March 15] issue appeared a 
letter from one Stephen Licht. He spoke 
in no uncertain terms as to the fairness 
of the jury of the Pennell Collection in 
the Library of Congress. I do not think 
there could be a more honest and un- 
biased jury. Pennell believed in an art 
based on sound craftsmanship. I have an 
uncle who knew him well. He would have 
had little truck with most of the wild 
children of art. Pictorial beauty was some- 
thing Pennell believed in. 

I feel the best solution would be a sep- 
arate section for the wild ones, but not 
under the aegis of the Pennell Collection. 
There is no one in America today who 
can stand with John Taylor Arms as an 
etcher and as one who has devoted his 
life to promoting public interest in the 
intaglio print. Only one who doesn’t know 
him or one with a small mind could speak 
against him. ... 

HUTTON WEBSTER, JR- 
Tucson, Arizona 


Matisse Works Wanted 
To the Editor: 

Upon the occasion of the large retro- 
spective exhibition of works by Henri 
Matisse which will take place at the San 
Francisco Museum of Art beginning May 
22, the Frank Perls Gallery in Beverly 
Hills is planning an exhibition of original 
Matisse works owned by collectors in 
Southern California. This show will be 
open May 22 through June 30, 1952. 

The gallery would be grateful to South- 
ern California collectors if they would 
call or write a description of what they 
own by Matisse. Only original works like 
paintings, drawings, lithographs, etchings 
and sculpture will be in this exhibition. ... 

It is important that the gallery . 
know about the exact number of available 
works by Matisse as soon as _ possible. 
Therefore, if you have or know of an 
original @vork by Henri Matisse, please 
contact Frank Perls Gallery, 350 North 
Camden Drive, Telephone CRestview 5- 
5217. 

FRANK PERLS 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Rumsey Data Sought 
To the Editor: 

A life story of Charles Cary Rumsey is 
being prepared by Mary Rumsey. Will 
anyone who has information or memory 
of Charles Rumsey please communicate 
with me at the Ferargil Gallery, 63 East 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

FREDERIC N. PRICE 
New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 





by Leslie Cheek, Jr.* 





"A Question of Doing Things" 


On March 13, this 
dispatch from Fred- 
ericksburg was pub- 
lished in Virginia 
newspapers: 

“The Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts 
has won a point with 
its town planning 
exhibit . . . showing 
here. City Council 
has just ordered 
preparation of plans for restoration and 
beautification of ... Old Market Square 

. . now used to provide storage space 
for municipal supplies.” 

This simple announcement is of no 
national significance, but it is proof of 
the increasingly effectual operation of 
a new type of state-wide visual arts 
system being pioneered in Virginia. 

The town planning exhibition referred 
to is the latest in a series of some 70 
displays now being circulated in the 
Commonwealth by the Virginia Mu- 
seum. The exhibitions range in size from 
a single box of drawings or prints to 
a van load of paintings, and in subject 
from architecture, industrial design and 
interior furnishing, through the usual 





major and minor arts, to art history,~ 


interpretation and theory. 

The town planning unit is the first 
of its type so far developed. This dis- 
play deals not with past or current art, 
but ventures into the very complicated 
field of future civic design. It is aimed 
not at an educational or cultural group, 
but at an entire municipal popula- 
tion. And it is designed to operate 
not in quiet rooms or galleries, but in 
stores, banks, court houses and hotels 
—wherever citizens congregate. 

In Virginia, and in a good many other 
states, the ever more rapid shift from 
an agricultural to an industrial econ- 
omy is ruining the efficiency and charm 
of the average old town while forcing 
it into confused expansion. Though au- 
thorities connected with growing prob- 
lems in each town are worried, many 
have no way to dramatize their sugges- 
tions and to bring them to public at- 
tention for action. 

In Virginia, too, there exists a latent 
logic—perhaps inherited from the 18th 
century—which calls for proper unity 
and balance in the visual aspects of 
life. The proposition that it is useless to 
have a well designed, furnished and 
landscaped home if the town in which 
this house is located is ugly and un- 
workable finds ready acceptance. 

Therefore, the Virginia Museum de- 
cided to create a circulating exhibition 
utilizing visual means to focus atten- 
tion on the Virginia town’s major cur- 
rent planning problems—from the pure- 
ly practical to the purely aesthetic— 
since apparently few of the problems 
are being solved independently. In ad- 
dition the display was planned to show 
the benefits which can accrue from good 


*Leslie Cheek, Jr., is director of the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
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planning, and to provide an outline of 
the way to begin. 

So complex a subject as town plan- 
ning was quite beyond the museum’s 
usual range, and the aid of a number 
of authorities was sought. The Depart- 
ment of Architecture and Planning at 
Yale University, under the direction of 
Professor Christopher Tunnard, gener- 
ously furnished the text, layout and 
technical proposals for the exhibition. 
The practicality of this advice for use 
in Virginia was carefully reviewed by 
the State’s Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development. And to make 
the exhibition as realistic as possible, an 
actual town (with many typical Virginia 
community problems) was used as an 
example. Town people willingly aided 
the project in every way, from housing 
the Yale study team to supplying maps. 


The town planning exhibition cen- 
ters around an 8 x 13 foot realistic air- 
view mode! of the Virginia town and 
its environs as they could look in 1999 
if proper planning procedures are in- 
stituted. The model is surrounded by a 
series of information panels discussing 
various aspects of the plan shown on it. 
Each major point is illustrated by pho- 
tographs of existing conditions in the 
town. These in turn are compared with 
drawings and three-dimensional models 
of suggested solutions for the typical 
problems shared by most Virginia com- 


To introduce the exhibition to its 
chief potential users, all of the mayors, 
managers and planners of Virginia’s 200 
cities and towns were invited to a spe- 
cial preview and supper party at the 
museum building in Richmond. The gov- 
ernor of Virginia and the mayor of Rich- 
mond spoke about the importance of 
town planning, and the system of trans- 
porting the exhibition was described. 

As a result of this meeting an itin- 
erary covering most of the state has 
now been worked out for the display, 
and a tour begun. At the first stop, the 
town council took the action mentioned 
at the start of this piece. If such con- 
tinues, the museum’s interest in the 
Virginia town will be well justified, 
since the hour is already somewhat late 
for planning. 

The Virginia town, appropriately 
enough, played an unknowing part in 
the founding of the Virginia Museum. In 
the two decades both preceding and fol- 
lowing 1900, most of America’s now- 
great art museums were established— 
always in large and wealthy cities. Dur- 
ing this same period in the South, how- 
ever, agricultural economy and Civil 
War recovery kept Southern cities rela- 
tively small and poor. 

It was not until 1934 that Virginia 
became the first Southern state to es- 
tablish a full-fledged art museum. And 
of necessity this institution was fi- 





THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM’S CIRCULATING TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION 


munities today: decaying centers, in- 
adequate parking, traffic congestion, 
poor zoning, lost character and beauty. 


The supporting framework for the 
panels also carries a lighting system, 
making the exhibition a completely in- 
dependent display unit. The town model 
and other portions were constructed in 
the Virginia Museum’s shop and are 
designed to come apart in sections suf- 
ficiently small to fit into a panel truck 
for easy transportation. 


nanced, not by the people of a single 
city, but rather by the people of an en- 
tire state. The purpose of the museum 
was “to promote throughout the Com- 
monwealth education in the realm of 
art, and . . . to receive and administer 
oiitss. =" 

To meet this state-wide mandate, the 
program of circulating exhibitions out- 
lined above has been the main device, 
though there remain many obstacles to 

[Continued on page 25] 
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MACBETH GALLERY: 


by Margaret Breuning 


The 60th anniversary exhibition on 
view at New York’s Macbeth Gallery 
through this month marks an actually 
dramatic event. William Macbeth’s open- 
ing of a gallery in 1892, a gallery de- 
voted to “the permanent exhibition and 
sale of American pictures” was a fling- 
ing down of a gauntlet to the entrenched 
forces of that era’s art patrons. These 
patrons bought lavishly for their lavish 
and tasteless residences. They bought 
Barbizon and Dutch paintings, French 
and German genre pictures. They ig- 
nored native art. 


Macbeth’s hazardous decision was 
taken not only at an unpropitious mo- 
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paintings of native figures. Asher B. 
Durand, one of the founders of the in- 
digenous movement, in an Adirondack 
landscape shown here, reveals the aim 
of these painters to render scenes ver- 
aciously. His faithful documentation of 
the textures of natural forms is a re- 
cording, not a composition. Though ob- 
serving Durand’s precepts of veracity, 
Kensett, in a coastal.scene, relates de- 
tail to design under’ a warmth of lu- 
minous sky. Whittredge’s Meadow also 
indicates Durand’s influence, but its 
breadth of handling and soundness of 
construction seem the results of Whit- 
tredge’s long sojourn in Europe. 

Such figures pieces as the boy in J.G. 
Brown’s Rhythm might be dismissed to- 


= 


ment—in a panic year—but in opposition 
to all his associates, who did not believe 
that America yet deserved such cultural 
distinction. And yet, the 60 years of con- 
tinuous service to American art which 
this gallery has maintained justify the 
courageous faith of its founder. 

It is difficult now to realize the criti- 
cal position of the American artist in 
1892. At that time there were no gal- 
leries for the display of his work, and 
even if he succeeded in showing in a 
National Academy exhibition, there was 
small chance for a sale. The plush fast- 
nesses of opulent art buyers did not 
seem appropriate for native products. 
And the products were distinctly native, 
for having by-passed the tradition of 
English portraiture, American artists 
turned to native landscapes and genre 
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day as “corny,” yet insistence on careful 
detail does not rob this figure of vital- 
ity. And there are other figure canvases 
to commend: R. L. Newman’s Mother 
and Child, the forms enveloped in both 
a flux of rich color and an inescapable 
sense of mystery; Thomas Dewing’s 
profile head, soundly modeled and en- 
dowed with a beautiful transluency of 
flesh tones; Winslow Homer’s Nurse and 
Child, and Gari Melchers’ sturdy Dutch 
figure enveloped in cool, atmospheric 
tones. Outstanding both for brush work 
and authority of design is George May- 
nard’s Self-Portrait in which the pat- 
tern of light models the head and 
strikes out the various details of the 
darkened interior setting. 

The influx of foreign-trained artists 
began to make impression. Here, Bier- 
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SIX DECADES OF ART BY AMERICANS ONLY 


stadt—forsaking his vast, imaginary 
Western scenes—presents an outstand- 
ing canvas of the showing, Guerilla 
Warfare. A luminous little record of a 
Civil War hand-to-hand struggle, it 
might serve as an illustration for Ste- 
phen Crane’s “Red Badge of Courage.” 

Strange as it is to realize, the avant 
garde of the period constituted artists 
returning from contact with French im- 
pressionism, which they translated into 
personal terms. Thus we have Twacht- 
man’s ephemeral yet carefully related 
design, Weir’s silvery vibration of foli- 
age and refinement of handling, Theo- 
dore Robinson’s mastery of fusing light 
and color patterns, and Hassam’s spark- 
ling color and robust forms. 





Left: Headquarters for Macbeth 


Gallery from 1892 to 1906, at 
Fifth Avenue and 27th Street, 
N. Y. Above: William Macbeth. 


Even in this casual listing there must 
be some mention of Arthur B. Davies’ 
early canvas, In the Woods—prophetic 
of his later poetic imagery; of Blake- 
lock’s Wood Interior, no flaming back- 
drop or interior blackness in its wealth 
of green foliage, and of E..L. Henry’s 
exquisite, miniature-like Library. One 
must mention too the powerful sim- 
plicity of Thomas Moran’s Canyon, quite 
opposed to the same artist’s glaring 
Turneresque Venice; J. Francis Mur- 
phy’s lyric Morning with trembling leaf- 
age; Inness’ superb Italian landscape; 
and, of course, The Pasture, a powerful 
and personal Ryder. 

In conclusion, tribute must be paid 
to Director MclIntyre’s concise, illu- 
minating foreword to the exhibition’s 
catalogue. 








MING ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT 


MING BODHISATTVA 


MING DYNASTY REDEEMED IN DETROIT 


by Paul L. Grigaut* 


For many years now it has been cus- 
tomary to deprecate, mildly or other- 
wise, the arts of the Ming dynasty. 
Even the splendid exhibitions of certain 
specialized phases of Ming art—the blue- 
and-white exhibition in Philadelphia, 
the exhibitions of paintings in Kansas 
City, Los Angeles and New York, the 
various shows of Ming ceramics in New 
York—have done little to rehabilitate 
the name of Ming. “Vulgar,” “lifeless 
imitation,” “timid conservatism,” and 
the worst insult of all, “pure decora- 
tion,” are some of the epithets applied 
to the period. Are such terms justified ? 
Are there redeeming features in the arts 
and crafts of the “Radiant Dynasty?” 
An exhibition of the Arts of The Ming 
Dynasty opening April 22 and current 
until June in Detroit may answer these 
questions in the affirmative. 

To prove that the arts of Ming are 
not vulgar is impossible—the term is 
elastic and therefore meaningless. But 
at least the Detroit exhibition may show 
that the Ming dynasty developed new 
techniques, adopted new canons, new 
ideals and discovered new mediums. 
Even in painting and calligraphy, the 
most conservative of the arts of China, 
dynamic forces of great interest were 
at work. A scroll such as The Lonely 
Fisherman by Kuo Hsu _ (Detroit), 
naturalistic portraits like those lent by 
Paul Mallon, or the bold landscapes 
lent by the Art Institute of Chicago and 
Kansas City are far more than nostalgic 
academic tours de force. They are crea- 
tions unthinkable at an earlier period. 
And they are among more than 60 land- 
scapes, “bird and flower’ scrolls and 
portraits of animals which make of the 
Detroit exhibition one of the most com- 
prehensive exhibitions of Ming’ paint- 
ings held in this country. 


*Paul L. Grigaut is an associate curator 
at the Detroit Institute of Fine Arts. 


In ceramics, the originality of the 
Ming epoch is even more obvious. The 
town of Ching-té chén—not far from 
Nanking, the first Ming capital—became 
the center of the porcelain industry, 
both for the needs of the imperial court 
and the mandarin class. New techniques 
were born; others were greatly im- 
proved. “Blue-and-white” porcelain was 
almost non-existent until the Ming em- 
perors discovered its subtle charm. De- 
troit will show excellent examples of 
these familiar wares, but other types— 
sturdy, heavy provincial wares used in 
the everyday life of the Ming bour- 
geoisie—are also represented and may 
be eye-openers. 


T’ang and Sung sculpture have over- 
shadowed the achievements of the Ming 
craftsmen in wood, bronze or stone. It 
is true that compared to the supreme 
achievements of the earlier periods, 
Ming sculpture is prosaic. But it is also 
delightful, and the wood carvings in this 
show (Sickman Collection, Seattle Mu- 
seum, ete.) will reveal a whimsical, in- 
timate aspect of Ming art. Sculpture 
in the grand manner is not lacking. The 
Metropolitan has lent its famous lac- 
quered Official, one of the masterpieces 
of Ming art, and the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum of Archaeology and C. T. Loo 
their majestic Bodhisattvas. More strik- 
ing still is the large series of architec- 
tural ornaments in glazed terra cotta. 
These too are supreme achievements of 
Chinese art. 


The aim of the exhibition has been to 
illustrate the style of a splendid period 
of Chinese art in all its forms. There- 
fore the “minor” arts—jades, textiles, 
furniture, bibelots—play a great part 
in the exhibition. The textile section 
in particular, with its k’o ssu and bro- 
cades borrowed from the best collections 
in this country, forms one of the most 
colorful and homogeneous sections of 
the show. 





WHO'S NEWS 


Dr. Albert P. d’Andrea, chairman of 
the art department and director of plan- 
ning and design at New York’s City Col- 
lege, has been elected to the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Perugia, Italy. In 1947, 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts in England. 





William M. Friedman has resigned his 
post as associate director of the Walker 
Art Center, and is currently on a six- 
month tour of Europe. Friedman served 
with the center since 1944. 


After a three-year stint as director 
of New Mexico’s Roswell Museum, 
Thomas M. Messer has resigned in order 
to become assistant director of the Na- 
tional Traveling Exhibition service run 
by the American Federation of Arts. 


New York University’s Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans has commissioned 
Malvina Hoffman and Brenda Putnam— 
nationally known portrait sculptors—to 
do busts of Susan B. Anthony and 
Thomas Paine. The completed busts will 
be installed among 78 now exhibited in 
the University’s Hall of Fame on the 
Bronx campus. 


Letterio Calapai, director of the de- 
partment of graphic arts at the Al- 
bright Art School, has been appointed 
to teach at the University of Buffalo 
summer session. 


Artist-lecturer Minna Citron is about 
to embark on a four-month lecture tour 


.of South America. She will visit (and 


exhibit in) Cuba, Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile. 


Ralston Crawford has been appointed 
visiting artist for the summer semester 
at the University of Colorado in Boulder. 


The second group of foreign artists 
invited by the Institute of International 
Education to take part in its Interna- 
tional Arts Project has arrived in this 
country for a three-month visit. Visiting 
fine artists are Maria Mendoza, painter- 
sculptor from Peru, and Douglas Port- 
way, painter from South Africa. The 
first International Arts group arrived 
here in January. 


As a successor to Warren Hunter, 
Michael Frary has been appointed ad- 
vanced instructor of ‘the San Antonio, 
Texas, Art Institute. Frary, a Bachelor 
of Architecture and Master of Fine Arts 
from the University of California, has 
taught at that university, U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles City College, the Art Barn in 
Salt Lake City and the University of 
Texas. 


Sculptor Peter Dalton has just been 
presented with the Samuel F. B. Morse 
Gold Medal awarded him for his granite 
figure Suzanna at last year’s National 
Academy of Design Annual. The gold 
medal, .one of three awards willed by 
Morse at his death in 1872, was designed 
by Bruce Moore of Washington, D. C. 


Top prize-winner in the Chicago Tri- 
bune’s 1952 Better Rooms competition 
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is Eugene W. Sadowsky. Sadowsky’s de- 
signs for a traditional single bedroom 
and a modern living room won him two 
$1,000 first prizes in this $25,050 na- 
tional contest. 


Six American and three European 
graphic artists have received commis- 
sions for the second selection of the 
International Graphic Arts Society. They 
are Fred Becker, Worden Day, Boris 
Margo, Gabor Peterdi, Charles Quest 
and Adja Yunkers, Americans; and Cam- 
pigli, Miré and Ellenbaas, Europeans. 


Obituaries 


Katherine S. Dreier, abstract artist 
and leading figure in the modern art 
movement, died March 29 at the age 
of 75. 

Miss Dreier, Brooklyn-born daughter 
of a German immigrant, was best known 
here for her work with the Société 
Anonyme, an organization of modern 
painters which she and Marcel Duchamp 
founded in 1920. Dedicated to encourag- 
ing the growth of new abstract art 
forms, the Société assembled a group 
of more than 200 contemporary paint- 
ings. In 1941 Miss Dreier and M. Du- 
champ turned over this vanguard col- 
lection to Yale University Art Gallery. 

Miss Dreier’s art education began in 
1895 when she studied at the Brooklyn 
Art Students League. In 1913, inspired 
by the famous Armory show, she turned 
to the abstract idiom in her own work. 

Author of several books, numerous 
pamphlets and articles, Miss Dreier 
wrote that “the function of art is to 
free the spirit of man and to invigorate 
and enlarge his vision.’”’ Her own life 
and work exemplified the free spirit and 
enlarged vision. 

Among her other activities, Miss 
Dreier delivered the 1948 Trowbridge 
Lecture at Yale on “Intrinsic Signifi- 
cance of Modern Art.” She was one of 
the founders of the Little Italy Settle- 
ment House in Brooklyn, and took part 
in the campaign for woman suffrage in 
New York State. 


Walstein Chester Findlay, former Kan- 
sas City art dealer, died March 9 at 
the age of 77. Born in 1874, Findlay 
was the son of the founder of the. Find- 
lay Galleries, one of the first art gal- 
leries in the Midwest. 

Findlay assumed ownership of his 
father’s gallery in 1919 and continued to 
operate it until 1949. He and his father 
supplied some of the finest collections 
in the South and Midwest, including 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery. 
Both served as patrons of regional art- 
ists. Findlay, Sr., is given credit for en- 
couraging the now-renowned Frederic 
Remington. 

New York and Chicago branches of 
the Findlay Gallery continue under the 
direction of Findlay’s two sons, David 
B. Findlay, and Walstein C. Findlay, Jr. 


Ernest deNagy, internationally known 
portrait painter, died in Miami, Florida, 
March 11. He was 70 years old. Born in 
Budapest, Mr. deNagy studied at the 
Royal Academy there, and in Munich 
and Paris. Emperor Franz Joseph of 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire ap- 
pointed him court painter. Subsequently 
he was painter to the court of Luxem- 
bourg. In 1930, deNagy brought his fam- 
ily to America and settled in McKee 
City, New Jersey. 
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PRINTS 


by Dore Ashton 





ls There a Doctor... ? 


Since antiquity artists have docu- 
mented Ars Medica, or the healing arts, 
in visual terms. Their record—long, and 
at times fantastic — provides material 
for a large print exhibition on view at 
the Philadelphia Museum through May 
25. Annotated by the museum’s print 
curator, Carl Zigrosser, the show is 
drawn from a distinguished collection 
presented to the museum by Smith, 
Kline and French Laboratories, a Phila- 
delphia pharmaceutical firm. 


Categories such as pharmacy, ana- 
tomy, the beginning and end of life, 
satires and allegories on healing arts, 
divide the exhibition. Among the many 
famous artists represented are Rem- 
brandt, Goya, Rowlandson, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Gavarni, Munch and Kollwitz. 


Revealing sidelights on the history 
of medicine are offered in the section 
on anatomy demonstrations. Vesalius, 
great 16th-century doctor of Padua— 
among the first to use original ana- 
tomical research on cadavers—is pic- 
tured in Von Calcar’s woodcut Vesalius 
Teaching Anatomy. A late 15th-century 
colored woodcut by Erhard Reuwich il- 
lustrates a scientific principle of 1485. 
Titled Uroscopy, the print illustrates 
the postulate that maladies can be diag- 
nosed through specific symptoms. 

Medicine lends itself to satire. Two 
Goya prints, Of What Will He Die? 
and What a Golden Beak, indict the 
oily tongued quackery of 18th-century 
Spain. Daumier lampoons both patient 
and bourgeois practitioner in a print 
which shows the doctor visiting a corpu- 
lent hypochondriac who tells him: Oh, 
doctor, I’m sure I’m consumptive. 

The beginning and end of life section 
is typified by a Spanish folk print with 
the motto Such is Life, Such is Death. 
An illustration of 1580 from a hand- 
book for midwives includes an astrol- 
oger in the background casting the new- 
born’s horoscope. Prints by Jacques 
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Callot and Abraham Bosse describe 17th- 
century birth procedures. Death is 
mocked in Hogarth’s etching which de- 
picts two medicos arguing while the 
patient dies. Finally, what is perhaps 
the most famous death scene in all his- 
tory, according to Zigrosser, is shown in 
Holbein’s woodcut from the series titled 
Dance of Death. 


PRINT NOTES 


Metropolitan Museum: In conjunction 
with the large Cézanne retrospective, 
the Metropolitan Museum cf Art has in- 
stalled in its print galleries an exhibi- 
tion of some 100 lithographs, wood- 
engravings, etchings, drawings, and 
watercolors by Cézanne’s contempo- 
raries. The show is on view through 
May 18. 


Boston Public Library: In a comprehen- 
sive exhibition of engravings by the 
18th-century satirical master, William 
Hogarth, the Boston Public Library of- 
fers examples from all the artist’s ma- 
jor series, On view through April 29, 
the show includes two early satires on 
contemporary morals, “The Harlot’s 
Progress,”’ and “The Rake’s Progress.” 
In addition, the library shows Hogarth’s 
view of “occurrences in high life,” in 
his ‘“‘“Marriage a la Mode”’ series. 


Fogg Museum: An exhibition of color 
prints stressing contemporary inter- 
pretation is on view at Fogg Museum 
through May 29. Arranged by graduate 
student Carroll Hogan, the show in- 
cludes a brief historical analysis of 
color printing. Among 20th-century art- 
ists included are Kirchner, Rouault, 
Picasso, Villon, Lasansky, and Sue 
Fuller. 


New York Public Library: John Taylor 
Arms has presented the New York Pub- 
lic Library with 150 of his etchings and 
aquatints. A selection of these is on view 
in the library’s print galleries until 
June 14. 


Von Catcar: Muscles (from Vesalius] 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Fifty-Eight Nations Compete 


Over 3,000 entries representing 58 
nationalities have already been received 
for the International Sculpture Com- 
petition which is being sponsored by 
London’s_ Institute of Contemporary 
Art. Announced in the March 15 DIGEsT, 
this competition on the theme of “The 
Unknown Political Prisoner” was orig- 
inally scheduled to close March 1. How- 
ever, aS a result of requests from all 
over the world, closing date for applica- 
tions has been moved forward to June 
1. Closing date for reception of ma- 
quettes will be November 30. 


News releases report that Russia’s 
Professor Kemenov will be unable to 
serve as a member of the jury, but 
London’s ICA still hopes that with the 
postponement of closing dates Russian 
sculptors will participate in the com- 
petition. Meanwhile, in Italy, a number 
of local prizes have been established, 
including one of 250,000 lira offered by 
Adriano Olivetti. It is expected that 
over a million lira in prizes will be 
distributed by the Italians at the Venice 
Biennale, where competing maquettes 
will be brought together for a prelim- 
inary exhibition. 

Other developments in the interna- 
tional competition include the appoint- 
ment of Per Rom, editor of “Kunsten 
Idag,” as Scandinavian juror; request 
from the B.B.C. for permission to film 
the contest; establishment of Musée de 
l’Art Moderne in Paris as French col- 
lecting point; and participation of two 
leading sculptors from South Korea. 
The show’s prospectus was translated 
and distributed by the Japanese on 
their own initiative. To date, the largest 
number of entries have come from 
Great Britain. Germany is numerical 
runner-up. 


Mexicans in Paris 


Due May 9, an exhibition of 20 cen- 
turies of Mexican art at the Modern Mu- 
seum in Paris, includes work by 20th- 
century painters Siqueiros, Tamayo and 
Rivera. During July, the museum will 
show a comprehensive exhibition of the 
work of Georges Rouault. 


The comprehensive Mexican show will 
elucidate the history of pre-Cortesian 
to present-day Mexico. It will include 
art objects from Téotihuacan—relig- 
ious and cultural center of the Mexican 
valley from the 14th to the 19th cen- 
turies—with accent on pre-Colombian 
urbanism. The art of Téotihuacan, city 
of pyramids to sun and moon, is char- 
acterized by Paul Westheim as “myth- 
ico-poetic, aspiring to abstract geomet- 
ric forms.” Also to be displayed are 
16th-century silver and gold religious 
and ornamental pieces. Diirer, when he 
saw examples of these objects from 
Mexico in 1520, wrote: “In my life I’ve 
never seen anything which touches the 
heart like these objects.” 

Arranged chronologically, the show 
will include 18th-century sculpture and 
bas reliefs in which indigenous and 
Spanish influences mingle; “Tlacuilos,” 
or popular anonymous painted docu- 
ments; “amantecas,” or mosaics com- 
posed of brilliant bird feathers; late 
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18th-century ultra-baroque decorations; 
ritual and cultural masks; examples of 
Judas effigies (popular ceremonial im- 
ages of Judas which are burned once 
a year); and popular ex-votos. 


Bringing the exhibition up to date, 
a section will be devoted to late 19th- 
and 20th-century painting and graphics. 
Paintings by Mexico’s first landscape 
artist, José Velasco, as well as graphics 
by the famous social artist, Posada, are 
included. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Paris: “Masterpieces of the 20th Cen- 
tury,” an exposition of the arts spon- 
sored by the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, will begin its one- 
month run April 30 at the Theatre de 
Champs Elysées in Paris. In addition 
to theater, opera and concert perform- 
ances the festival will include a major 
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exhibition of more than 200 20th-century 
paintings by European and American 
artists. Assembled by James Johnson 
Sweeney, critic, author, and former di- 
rector of New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, the exhibition will be on view 
at the Pavillion de New York, Musée 
de l’Art Moderne. 


Venice Biennale: News bulletins from 
Venice on the forthcoming 26th Inter- 
national Exposition of Art indicate that 
participation in the Biénnale will be 
more widespread than ever before. 
Among nations already announced as 
participants are Great Britain, with a 
pavilion organized by Herbert Read; the 
United States, with the pavilion ar- 
ranged by David E. Finley, director of 
the National Gallery; and Germany, with 
arrangements made by Professor Eber- 
hard Hanfstaengel, director of the Mu- 
seums of Bavaria. 

As-a special feature, an exposition of 
“Divisionism” in Italy and France will 
be held. Critic Mario Valsecchi will ar- 
range the Italian section with works by 
Segantini, Volpedo, Boccioni, Balla, Car- 


ra and others. French “Divisionists,” 
assembled by Raymond Cogniat, will 
include Seurat, Signac, Petitjean and 
Couturier. 


Austria: A host of events scheduled for 
Austria’s numerous summer festivals 
include the opening of “The Gallery of 
Contemporary Art,” new modern gal- 
lery in Salzburg, and in that same city, 
Gallery Welz’ international sculpture 
exhibition to which Marino Marini, Gia- 
cometti, Moore, Laurens and Fritz Wo- 
truba will contribute. 


During the Vienna festival weeks 
(May 17-June 12) at least 14 exhibitions 
are planned, including a show of archeo- 
logical and prehistoric material. The 
famed “Venus of Willendorf,” from the 
excavation of the ancient Roman city 
Carnuntum, east of Vienna, will be seen 
along with documents of medieval lit- 
erature and music, and works of art. 


Vienna: The Vienna Art Club, a group 
of modern artists, has opened a new gal- 
lery with the help of the Austrian Min- 
istry of Education. Located 25 feet be- 
low street level, the gallery has been 
holding group and one-man exhibitions, 
as well as recitals of modern music and 
poetry. 


Germany: From Germany comes a re- 
port that during April in Munich an 
international exposition of children’s art 
will be held in Amerika Haus’ Museum 
for Child Art. A selection will be made 
from this show for exhibition in United 
States museums. 


The “Berlin New Group,” a group of 
30 young artists founded in 1949, is cur- 
rently holding an exhibition in the Ham- 
burg Hall of Art. 


Germany: A report from the German 
government notes that The Twelve 
Apostles Altar, now in Heidelberg’s 
Palatinate Museum, has been authenti- 
cated by restoration experts as a genu- 
ine Tillmann Riemenschneider carving. 
Proof that the masterpiece is from the 
hand of the great Gothic carver al- 
legedly was found in an inscription un- 
covered while experts were restoring 
war damage on the altar. The other 
three authenticated Riemenschneider 
altars in Germany are the Holy Blood 
Altar in Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber, the 
Creglingen Ascension Altar, and the 
Dettwang parish church altar. 


Finland: People visiting Helsinki for the 
25th Olympiad in July and August will 
have an opportunity to see an interna- 
tional art exhibition arranged by the 
Finnish government. Various nations 
have been invited to submit paintings, 
sculptures and architectural models for 
the show. The United States, although 
invited, will not participate. 


Netherlands: During the coming sum- 
mer, the Netherlands will hold an inter- 
national open-air sculpture exhibition in 
Arnhem’s Sonsbeek Park, In Utrecht, an 
exhibition of paintings by Caravaggio 
and Dutch painters influenced by him 
will be on view through August. 
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COAST-TO-COAST 
PHILADELPHIA 


by Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: The 29th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Etching and Engraving at 
The Print Club consolidates gains made 
by American abstractionists. It is a 
show strongly slanted to the left. Gen- 
eral impression is that of rich color 
(there is an almost 50-50 division be- 
tween color prints and black and 
whites), and of imaginative design. Pig- 
ments are sophisticated and linear trac- 
ery exquisite, with accent on symbolic 
generalization rather than on repre- 
sentation in approach to subject mat- 
ter. Thus Bog by Ezio Martinelli (color 
abstract design) and Luna Composition 
No. 3—City (black and white) by Doris 
Seidler, both accorded honorable men- 
tions, (see page 27 for prizes) seem 
summations of all bogs and of all big 
American cities at night. 

There is another trend toward the 
composite impression, with things that 
remain recognizable woven into an all- 
over pattern, as in the mention win- 
ning black and white Autobiographic 
by George O’Connell, or The Cast of 
Time by Vera Berdich. ° 

Eloquent of the witchery of line are 
Primeval Tapestry, a fossil improvisa- 
tion in woodsy colors by Danny Pierce, 
Young Bird by Nancy Twedt, Falling 
Water (with Oriental overtones) by 
Karl Schrag, and a playful self-por- 
trait by Sue Rovelstad. Subject matter 
swings from jazz conceptions by Mal- 
colm H. Myers and Fred Becker to re- 
ligious compositions by George Swinton 
(a mention winner), Harry Sternberg 
and André Racz. 

The Charles M. Lea Prize paper, 
Landscape, a color abstraction in aqua- 
tint, etching and drypoint by Milton 
Goldstein, joins the Print Club’s per- 
manent collection at The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Also it points up cur- 
rent use of mixed media. 

Interesting slants in presentation and 
jurying respectively govern two other 
important exhibitions—a 97-picture one- 
man show by Paul Wieghardt at Friends 
Neighborhood Guild, and the Fifth An- 
nual Award Exhibition at Cheltenham 
Township Art Center. The Wieghardt 
aggregate honors the artist who orig- 
inally started the Guild’s art classes 
before moving on to The Chicago Art 
Institute. It stresses the Guild’s con- 
viction that art appreciation begins in 
the home and should be made readily 
accessible to the home neighborhood. 

Primarily abstract, the Wieghardt 
paintings range from delicate, high- 
keyed, accent-on-yellow figures in in- 
teriors to recent solidly colorful, def- 
initely segmented compositions, Basic 
in Wieghardt’s art, however, are his 
admirable drawings. 

The Cheltenham Township Art Cen- 
ter Annual this year is fresh and 
young, featuring work by a surprising 
number of promising painters including 
Jack Massey, George Arnold, Marian 
Melnicoff and Sol C. Cohen, as well as 
James Lueders and Ben Kamihira (a 
mention winner) who have been col- 
lecting awards this winter both in and 
out of town. The variety of the show 
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is suggested in the two paintings that 
split first prize, Young Family, a Negro 
triad by Ann Eshner, and Bodtyard by 
Royal Lewando. 

Martin Jackson, now soloing at Du- 
bin’s, won second prize for a complex, 
opalescent shimmer of shapes around 
an aquarium, Enchanted Fish Bowl. 
(For other awards see page 27). 

Due to the fact that the jury boiled 
entries down from approximately 170 
to 50 accepted, the annual contains 
very little half-baked material, to the 
distress, no doubt, of Cheltenham locals. 


CHICAGO 
by C. J. Bulliet 


CuHicaco: A Zapotec funeral urn, 1,500 
years old, ornately carved; a head in 
pottery of an Indian girl of the Tatonac 
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culture; a modeled head of a Mayan 
warrior, and a mask of another warrior 
from volcanic stone are among a wealth 
of Mexican sculpture just acquired by 
the Chicago Natural History Museum, 
formerly and still popularly known as 
the Field Museum. These pieces are to 
await a time—“‘several years hence’— 
before being shown to the public, “pend- 
ing a projected reinstallation of the hall 
devoted to Mexican and Central Ameri- 
can culture.” 


The sculptures, in stone, terra cotta 
and precious metals, were obtained on 
an exchange basis from the National 
Museum of Mexico in Mexico City. The 
Chicago museum traded some of its 
surplus of North American and Oceanic 
pieces for surplus Mexican treasures. 

Donald Collier and Paul S. Martin of 
the Field Museum staff went to Mexico 
City to make their selection, while Dr. 
Daniel F, Rubin de la Borbolla, director 
of the Mexican museum, and Miguel 
Covarrubias came here. 

Contemporary religious art, sponsored 
by the regional chapter of the Liturgical 





Arts Society, is being exhibited starting 
mid-April at the Werner Galleries. Hun- 
dreds of entries submitted by artists of 
the Midwest were juried by Sr. M. 
Thomasita, sculptor and head of the 
Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee; 
the Rev. Robert Clement, priest-painter, 
and Miss Kathleen Blackshear, artist 
and instructor, Art Institute of Chicago. 

This show will be followed in May at 
Werner’s by Exhibition Momentum Mid- 
continental, with artists from 18 states 
participating. The Momentum show will 
be juried by Alfred Barr, Jr., Sidney 
Janis and Viktor Lowenfeld. 

“Partners in Art” is the title of the 
April show at Mandel’s. The partners 
are five men and their wives, all of 
them among leaders in the Chicago 
scene, A unique feature is that the part- 
nership, in each instance, is made up of 
painters of approximately equal talents. 
All the wives, except one, paint under 
their maiden names. The partners are 
Fred Biesel and Frances Strain, George 
Buehr and Margo Hoff, Gustaf Dalstrom 
and Frances Foy, V.M.H. and Hazel 
Hannell, Max Kahn and Eleanor Coen. 

An exciting May event of interna- 
tional interest will be the exhibition 
and sale at the Main Street Galleries 
of the Arthur Heun collection of con- 
temporary American and European 
paintings and drawings. Heun was one 
of the best known of Chicago architects 
in the era just preceding Frank Lloyd 
Wright. He specialized in mansions. As 
a hobby he collected paintings and draw- 
ings of contemporary artists, includ- 
ing Marie Laurencin, Modigliani, Pruna, 
Survage, Ferat and Alfeo Faggi. 


Heun also painted. But he was so 
modest that few, except his most inti- 
mate friends, got even a glimpse of his 
work. After his death, the Arts Club 
gave him a memorial show, when it 
was revealed his talents were of a sur- 
prisingly high order. 

Another Chicago architect and painter, 
L. Moholy-Nagy, who brought the Bau- 
haus ideas to Chicago, and who died in 
1946, is being given a memorial show 
through April at Gallery Etc. 


LOS ANGELES 


by Arthur Millier 5 


Los ANGELES: Thanks to those copi- 
ous rains you read about, Southern Cali- 
fornia is bustin’ out all over with the 
greenest, floweriest spring in years. 
Your correspondent, at this writing, is 
torn between two choices. He would 
really like to drive the 100-odd miles to 
29 Palms—the place where the lady in 
the song came from—this weekend. 
Thirty desert painters have gathered in 
that desert oasis. Each is showing his 
pictures in one of 30 stalls in a big horse 
barn. Until Easter they gather nightly 
round a campfire, strum guitars, sing, 
spin tall tales. 

But this same weekend two solemn 
conclaves of a higher-brow sort are on 
in town. The 27th annual convention of 
the Pacific Arts Assocation is drawing 
1,000 teachers, artists and designers to 
UCLA’s new art building at Westwood. 
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The other conclave is still more high- 
brow. It’s a conference, sponsored by the 
Rockefeller and Haines Foundations, on 
the Culture of the American Southwest 
and Northern Mexico, to be held at Oc- 
cidental College. 


The Dalzell Hatfield Galleries’ sec- 
ond annual Artist’s Choice exhibition 
verifies last year’s finding that artists 
are good choosers of their own works. 
Eleven painters of the Hatfield string 
each ,picked two pictures differing in 
theme, style or period. The result is a 
varied eyeful. 

Sueo Serisawa’s picture of a little 
Japanese girl almost hidden by a bou- 
quet of Black Eyed Susans (the pic- 
ture has been invited to this year’s 
Carnegie) and Russell Cowles’ impec- 
cably designed and painted Still-Life 
with Pheasant, show both these artists 
at the top of their styles. Clarence 
Hinkle’s high-keyed, glowing Jonquils 
and Pierre Sicard’s Paris-atmosphered 
Pont Neuf score high among the more 
impressionistic canvases. 

Robert Frame, young Claremont art- 
ist, is new to the gallery, yet a still- 
life and a landscape by him were the 
first works sold from the show. 


The other artists, all well repre- 
sented, are Ward Lockwood, Grigory 
Gluckmann, Jean de Botton, Millard 
Sheets and Dan Lutz. The exhibition 
is on through April 20. 

Last summer Max Band spent five 
months painting in Israel, Italy and 


France. Now the James Vigeveno Gal- 
leries are showing, through April 30, 
37 of the paintings Band brought back. 
I saw some of the pictures in Band’s 
Hollywood studio. Israel was a moving 
experience for this emotional Lithu- 
anian - Parisian - American. He painted 
the medieval city of Safad with the 
Mount of Canaan behind it as a ghostly, 
bone-colored vision, In five portraits he 
caught the bewildered moods of five 
refugees from as many lands. In many 
landscapes he threw restraint away and 
painted with feeling rather than paint. 

An event unusual in this scattered 
city occurred April 6 through 8 when 
the artists who live on Mt. Washing- 
ton, just three miles from downtown, 
staged their third annual show in the 
little schoolhouse high above the city. 
Among the well-knowns who live up 
there, and exhibited, are Sueo Serisawa, 
Dan Lutz and Edgar Ewing. 

Ewing has a one-man show at the 
Pasadena Art Institute to April 27. This 
will be reported when viewed. 

Clinton Adams, a professor at UCLA, 
had a large show at the Landau Gal- 
lery. Egg tempera on heavy watercolor 
paper was used for most of the pictures, 
with still-life the preferred subject. 
Adams hatches and glazes these solemn- 
ly quaint compositions until they seem 
to exude their own light. A large oil, 
Banners, was meticulously painted here 
from a London sketch of old houses and 
Festival pennants. Slow movement of 
colored tones on houses is contrasted 
with breezy flapping of the flags. A 
handsome picture. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Springfield, Missouri: Springfield Mu- 
seum’s most important show of the year, 
the 22nd Annual Exhibition, represent- 
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Mercs: Predella for Progress 
Springfield Museum 


ing artists from six midwestern states, 
is on view at the museum through 
April 28. For the show, painter Paul 
Burlin selected 110 works — paintings, 
sculptures, prints, drawings and ce- 
ramics—from among 275 entries. A mu- 
seum committee awarded purchase 
prizes totaling $500 to the following art- 
ists: Walter Meigs, Eugene Larkin, Fred 
Becker, Rudy O. Pozzatti, Dean Bow- 
man, Werner Drewes, Roger Corsaw. 


Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa: Oklahoma 
artists show 120 works in the current 
12th Annual Oklahoma Artists’ exhibi- 
tion at the Philbrook Art Center. Jury 
members Doel Reed, John Paul Jones, 
Alexandre Hogue, Bettina Steinke Blair 
and Sander Davidson selected the show’s 
40 oils, 33 watercolors, 36 graphics and 
11 sculptures. Top prizes went to George 
E. Calvert, Sam Olkinetzky, J. Jay Mc- 
Vicker and Bob Bartholic. For a com- 
plete list of prizes, see page 27. 


CALVERT: The Pawn Shop 
Philbrook Art Center 








Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia: Israel's 
leading painters are represented in a 
large exhibition on view at Philadel- 
phia’s Gimbel Brothers, April 18-30. 
Rabbi Gerson Brenner of Logan Com- 
munity Synagogue, Philadelphia, assem- 
bled the show during his recent tour of 
Israel. In it there are paintings by 19 
well-known artists such as Marcel Jan- 
ko, Itzhak Frenkel, Kahana, Kahn, 
Shimshon Holzman, Castel, and Gutt- 
man. Israel’s Minister of Culture, Moshe 
Mokady, is also represented with an oil 
painting. Twenty of the paintings ex- 
hibited have been reproduced in minia- 
ture for sale here, with profits to go 
toward the advancement of art in Israel. 


Columbus, Georgia: Selected by a jury, 
60 paintings formed an exhibition held 
in conjunction with the recent 23rd An- 
nual Meeting of the Association of 
Georgia Artists. Out of the 60, jurors 
E. R. Hunter, director of Atlanta’s High 
Museum of Art; Frank Stanley Herring, 
New York artist - teacher, and Joseph 
Merino-Merlo, assistant head of the art 
department at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, picked 26 paintings for a circuit 
show. The exhibition’s top award—a 
$200 purchase prize—went to an oil by 
21-year-old Jarvin L. Parks, third-year 
art student at the Atlanta Art Institute. 
For a complete list of prizes, see page 27. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan: Previously 
staged as separate shows, two Michigan 
exhibitions—the Western Michigan Art- 
ists Annual and a regional print show— 
are being held simultaneously this year. 
Sponsored by the Grand Rapids Friends 
of Art, this two-in-one venture is cur- 
rent at the Grand Rapids Art Gallery 
through April 25. 

Jury for both shows comprised Kath- 
erine Kuh, Chicago Art Institute; Rich- 
ard Wilt, University of Michigan; Martin 
Soria, Michigan State College, and 
Marshall Fredericks, sculptor. For the 
Western Michigan artists annual, the 
jury selected 80 works from 250 entries, 
and awarded first prize to Kirk New- 
man. Of 50 prints submitted for the 
print annual, 29 were selected for. the 
exhibition. Top print prize went to Sue 
Rovelstad. For a list of awards in both 
shows, see page 27. 


San Antonio, Texas: The National So- 
ciety of Arts and Letters Texas Re- 
gional Contest at the Witte Memorial 
Museum comprises 100 paintings and 
sculptures. Jury members Si Fogel, Kelly 
Fearing and Charles Umlauf awarded 
prizes to Don Snell; Frank Hursh, Sel- 
ma Waldman, Louis Kaise, Don Bartlett. 


Hallmark Art Awards: Deadline for the 
Second Hallmark Art Award has been 
extended from April 1 to May 1. Entry 
blanks may be obtained by writing to 
Vladimir Visson, Director of the Hall- 
mark Art Award, 19 East 64th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 


Kansas State College: Sponsored by the 
Friends of Art of Kansas State College, 
a Second Biennial Exhibition of Re- 
gional Painting is on view at the col- 
lege through April 20. The three-man 
jury comprising John F. Helm, Jr., di- 
rector of the Friends of Art, H. Harvard 
Arnason, director of the Walker Art 
Center, and Doel Reed, head of the art 
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department at Oklahoma A&M College, 
selected 40 paintings for the exhibition. 
In addition, the show includes two 
sculptures and 11 paintings by members 
of Kansas State’s architecture and al- 
lied arts department. 


Hofstra College, Hempstead, L. I.: More 
than 100 paintings submitted by artists 
of Nassau and Suffolk counties in Long 
Island were recently seen at Hofstra 
College in the Third Annual Long Is- 
land Artists Exhibition. The show was 
juried by Hofstra staff-members Mal- 
colm Preston, professor of fine arts, 
Frank Kleinholz, guest artist, John Hop- 
kins, instructor in fine arts, and Wil- 
liam Hull, professor of English. 

According to Preston, most subur- 
ban painters in this show seem to pre- 
fer realistic communication. Preston 
cited works by the following artists as 
“outstanding”: Doris Pelletier, Tania 
Pollak, Morton Grossman, Stella Waitz- 
kin, Bruce Hunter, Virginia Gunkel and 
Lela Axline. 


J. B. Speed Museum, Kentucky: Prizes 
totaling $1,033 were awarded this year 
in the 25th Annual Kentucky-Southern 
Indiana Art Exhibition on view through 
April 30 at the J. B. Speed Museum in 
Louisville. Judged by Hudson D. Walker, 
executive director of -Artists Equity 
Fund, the show includes 75 paintings, 18 
sculptures and 67 craft items. Top pur- 
chase prize of $500 went to Edward 
Hewett. For prizes see page 27. 


Hagerstown, Maryland: The 20th An- 
nual of Cumberland Valley artists, on 
view through April at the Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, comprises 
54 oils, watercolors and drawings se- 
lected from 170 entries. Juried by Franz 
Bader, of Washington’s Whyte Gallery; 
James W. Foster, Jr., of the Baltimore 
Museum; and Jacob Kainen, of Smith- 
sonian, the show represents artists of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Awards went to William 
H. Clutz, Beryl Garrott, and Charles 
Harsanyi. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana: The Louisiana 
Art Commission—the only U.S. state- 
supported agency existing solely for the 
purpose of promoting art—each year 
sponsors an exhibition open to elemen- 
tary, high school, college, and part-time 
adult students of art. This year, the 
Seventh Annual Student Art Exhibition, 
on view at the Art Commission’s gal- 
leries in Baton Rouge to April 30 com- 
prises 149 items selected from 204 en- 
tries, Although entrants in each group 
competed for prizes in each medium, 
jury-members (John Canaday, head of 
New Orleans’ Newcomb School of Art, 
and painters David Ledoux and William 
Moreland) withheld most of the show’s 
honors. For prizes see page 27. 


Clearwater, Florida: The Third Annual 
Symposium sponsored by the Florida 
Artists Group, Inc., was held late in 
March under the auspices of the Clear- 
water Art Group. Principle speaker at 
the symposium, Lamar Dodd also acted 
as sole juror for a 66-painting concur- 
rent exhibition. Out of the show, he 
selected 31 paintings for circuit through 
the north. He also gave special men- 
tions to four of the entrants: Wells M. 
Sawyer, Donald Coale, Hilton Leech and 
E. George Rogers. 
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Meister Baumeister 


In 1948 the distinguished French critic 
Michel Seuphor wrote of Willi Bau- 
meister: “He is the greatest painter in 
Germany today.” In 1951 Baumeister 
was awarded first prize for painting at 
the Sao Paulo Biennale. He has been 
represented in leading museums for 
many years, but the present exhibition 
at the Hacker Gallery (to April 26) is 
his first in this country. 


It should arouse a good deal of inter- 
est, for quite independently Baumeister 
has evolved forms and concerned himself 
with ideas very similar to those of cer- 
tain American painters. The coincidence 
might be taken to imply the presence 
in art of some principle (and some time- 
spirit) which reproduces particular forms 
whenever artists work spontaneously and 
intuitively. Surely it shows that certain 
tastes and temperaments are to be found 
everywhere—that abstract art has noth- 
ing to do with national boundaries. 





BAUMEISTER: Metamorphose Black 


Baumeister’s work is non - figurative, 
though some of his shapes will be fa- 
miliar to students of ancient Near East- 
ern relics. In one group of paintings, 
inspired by the Gilgamesh Epic, shapes 
which resemble fragments of broken 
clay tables or Sumerian ideograms are 
arranged on solid-toned grounds. Colors 
are somber and earthen and sometimes 
glow dully. Textures suggest barren 
earth—as in Dubuffet’s recent paintings, 
though the illusion is not carried so far. 

In a second group, liquid blacks and 
greys are splashed and trickled in pools 
and streaks on a white ground. One 
thinks of splattered ink, pieces of broken 
glass or chipped enamel. There is obvi- 
ous intent here: these “accidents” are 
controlled. In some, strokes are thick 
and watery; in others they are more 
delicate—like grey watercolor brushed 
out with a feather. A sharp nervous 
vitality is expressed along with a quite 
exquisite feeling for gradations of black. 

A third group is clearly inspired by 
Léger, Miré and—to a lesser extent— 
Klee. For the machine-tooled industrial 
motifs of Léger, Baumeister substitutes 
circles and rectangles, fetish shapes, and 


simple patches of pure, strong color, 
arranged on solid grounds. Again, color 
is important in the communication of 
subtly varied moods. 


This is an impressive introduction to 
a man who had to work secretly for 
many years (Hitler called his art un- 
German) and who now is one of his 
country’s leading artists, teachers and 
intellectuals.— JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Rouault on Folly 


Gouaches executed by Georges Rou- 
ault for one of Vollard’s last de luxe 
books (for which the artist also con- 
tributed the text) are on view at the 
Wildenstein Galleries in a show cur- 
rent until May 3. Called Cirque de 
VEtoile Filante, Rouault’s book epi- 
tomizes mankind’s folly, its brief dura- 
tion symbolized in the title by the 
“shooting star.” Consisting of 82 en- 
gravings of gouaches now exhibited and 
17 etchings in color, the book itself is 
a magnificent work on which Vollard 
expended his perfectionist resources. 


Gouaches for the volume, although 
expressed with mordant irony, lack the 
violence of much of Rouault’s earlier 
satire. The clowns and dancers who 
symbolize mankind are represented on 
long, narrow panels. Their figures — 
seen with close-up intensity—are thrust 
into vehement oppositions in a sort of 
atonal rhythm of rounded and squared- 
off forms. Their pallid faces, lacking 
psychological individuality, appear to 
synthesize performers whose lives are 
given to diverting the public; there is 
no hint of an inner life beneath the 
painted masks. 

Some tiny landscapes, mere strips of 
paintings actually, are touched by the 
romantic note that often appears un- 
expectedly in Rouault’s later work. 
Spiky trees, colorful skies and a sense 
of open country are all shown in the 
restricted areas of these landscapes. 

Rouault’s deeply religious nature is 
revealed in the pathos of his Calvary, 
but unlike figures in the well-known 
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RED AND WHITE BISHOPS FROM A FRENCH 
CHESS SET DEPICTING BATTLE OF TOLBIAC 


painting of this subject, those here—at 
each side of the cross—seem to leer 
obscenely. 

One of the most farouche conceptions 
in this series is The Iroquois, a bestial 
face with malevolent eyes and wolfish 
teeth fairly thrusting out of the can- 
vas. The Fakir is less vehement, yet 
thoroughly expresses deceit and low 
cunning. Both paintings seem curiously 
to include violence and humor. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Royal Game 


From public and private collections, 
American and European, comes a fas- 
cinating exhibition of chess sets which 
may be seen at the Carlebach Gallery 
through May 24. One does not have to 
be a devotee of chess to enjoy the ex- 
hibition, for in the design of these rare 
pieces many of the esthetic, religious 
and sociological concepts of the past 
4,000 years are reflected. 

Some of the earliest and some of the 
most recent designs are nearly or total- 
ly abstract. This is the case with sev- 
eral Egyptian pieces—dating from 2000 
B.C.—loaned by the Brooklyn Museum. 
Small, blue-glazed pottery shapes, they 
suggest phallic and zodmorphic forms 
common in ancient Middle-Eastern art. 

There are several curiosities in this 
show. From Switzerland comes Tourna- 
ment Chess—chess for the castle dweller 
who sat on a balcony calling moves to 
pages in the courtyard below. Chessmen 
for this game are over four feet high 
and resemble No Parking signs. From 
modern Russia comes a porcelain set 
which, perforce, engages one in the 
class struggle by ranging peasants and 
workers against the bourgeoisie, whose 
king is Death. (It would appear that 
even inthe USSR the bourgeoisie must 
triumph on occasion—or on a chess- 
board.) And chess enters its transcen- 
dental phase in Professor Erwand Kog- 
betliantz’ fiendish invention — Space 
Chess. Here, four sets are laid out on 
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glass boards suspended one above the 
other. Players must calculate their 
moves in space—vertically as well as 
horizontally. 

Exquisite rarities are seen here as 
well: a complete set of Meissen China, 
dating from 1750; a lapis and onyx 
board with armored chessmen; a set of 
dark grey Nancy glass. And there 
is also a maharajah’s set of enameled 
gold, encrusted with diamonds, and 
played on a “board” of blue velvet em- 
broidered with gold thread. 

Turning to this continent, there is a 
superb modern Mexican set of red and 
white onyx—figures as squat and monu- 
mental as Mayan gods. Among the ab- 
stract chess sets.designed by modern 
American artists, the most exceptional 
—and surely it is one of the most ex- 
ceptional in the collection, regardless of 
period—is Man Ray’s famous set of 
cones and obelisks, cubes and spheres, 
in gleaming pewter and brass. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Before the Conquest 


Surprisingly different from the art of 
the Mayan and Aztec civilizations, 
Tarascan art (at Sidney Janis Gallery 
to April 22) has in it no suggestion of 
the terror inspired by cruel gods who 
need constant propitiation. These stand- 
ing or seated figures appear to be free 
from fears of penitential torture or 
sacrificial demands. Even the few war- 
riors depicted appear to be an urbane 
lot—more on dress parade than grimly 
bloodthirsty. 

While, from its inception, early Afri- 
can sculpture seems to have been exe- 
cuted with plasticity of form, the archaic 
examples of stone sculpture shown here 
are flat silhouettes. The later pieces, 
carried out in terra cotta, are complete- 
ly in the round, their elongated torsos 
and shortened legs typically primitive. 

Characteristic of all these pieces is 
an unmistakable quality of inner vital- 
ity. The entire bodily gesture, even the 
set of the head on rounded shoulders, 
induces a sense of inherent energy. The 
polychromed patterns on many of the 
figures — intricate geometrical designs, 
their coloring now mostly obliterated 
—evidence a decorative sensibility and 
a finesse both in execution and in ad- 
justment to the type of figure depicted. 

The exhibition is an amazing revela- 
tion of an art which flourished before 
the Spanish conquest in the comparative 
isolation that permitted a spontaneous 
and indigenous development. 

—MARGARET BREUNING 


Psychology of the Infinite 


In the sculptures of José de Rivera 
(at the Borgenicht Gallery through 
April 26) magical aluminum and stain- 
less steel forms, painted in primaries, 
extend to an infinity of points in dyna- 
mic space. 

The psychology of the infinite is deep- 
ly rooted in the human organism, and 
the sculptor who works with this in- 
tangible—this fourth dimensional, met- 
aphysical extra element—creates a 
unique kind of visual poetry. De Rivera 
moves with unlimited grace through 
this realm of the intangible. Assuming 
that points in space establish the pres- 
ence of forms, he makes multiple ref- 


erences to those points. Like great 
wings or palpitating antennae, his ele- 
gant metal forms describe invisible 
trajectories. 

Unlike classical sculpture, de Rivera’s 
pieces do not displace space but form 
continuous, flowing relationships. How- 
ever, in a most ingeniously paradoxical 
way, his sculpture is classical: these 
attenuated, curvilinear shapes are bal- 
anced axially, and frequently refer to 
an invisible containing shape — oval, 
square, or trapezoid. 

In aluminum pieces, such as the large 
black-and-yellow revolving on a disc, 
de Rivera creates constantly regenerat- 
ing forms. Using both shadow play and 
negative space contained within the 
curving shell, he suggests lines opening 
out into horizons beyond horizons. 

One of the most beautiful sculptures 
here is*a composition of three free- 
standing, intercurving petal shapes— 
almost, but not quite touching. It is 
the exquisite fraction of space between 
each of the forms that is so effective. 

While references to winging birds or 
unfolding flowers are suggested, the 
spectator does not have to make asso- 
ciations to experience this work. De 
Rivera’s evolution of elemental forms— 
tear shapes, petals, calyxes, antennae 
—lends warmth to his work, but essen- 
tially this is an art which must be 
appreciated for its sheer dynamic ab- 
stract beauty.—DoreE ASHTON. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


A commissioned model for a children’s 
playground designed by Japanese-Amer- 
ican sculptor Isamu Noguchi and New 
York architect Julian Whittlesey will 
be on view in the Young People’s Gal- 
lery at the Museum of Modern Art 
through April 22. Originally planned 
for the northeastern corner of the U.N. 
site, the model was rejected as a result 
of a controversy between New York 
Park Commissioner Robert Moses, the 
United Nations, and a group of private 
citizens who offered $75,000 for the 
playground’s construction. 

co * as 

To enable New Yorkers in Harlem to 
“better understand the concept of mod- 
ern art,” Jack Carter’s Bar and Restau- 
rant, 1890 Seventh Avenue, offers a two- 
man exhibition of paintings by Beni 
Watson and John S. Glenn, to April 21. 


ARCHAIC TARASCAN FEMALES 
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REUBEN NAKIAN: Sculptures by this 
artist are all concerned with the classic 
myth of Europa’s seizure by Jupiter in 
the form of a bull—a subject which 
has attracted many sculptors. Nakian’s 
many versions of this theme are re- 
markably varied, revealing his imagina- 
tive power to recast it in different 
moods. His terra cottas, usually poly- 
chromed, are abstractions embodying 
the figure of Europa in contrasting pos- 
tures with details of curling waves, sea- 
birds, and fish involved in her flight. 

It is a fluent all-over movement that 
gives these pieces their usual charac- 
ter. Their action poised between the 
sea and the heavens, they are epitomes 
of swift motion, yet sustain a fine equi- 
librium of balance in their flux of forms. 
While they are almost extravagant fan- 
tasies, their accomplished craftsmanship 
brings conviction of the artist’s inward 
vision of an antique legend. Here one 
finds beauty of sequent rhythms and 
complexity of plastic- forms. (Egan, to 
Apr. 30.)—M. B. 


FRENCH GROUP: “Paintings I Like’”’ is 
how Director de Margoulies describes 
the French moderns he has assembled 
for his gallery’s ninth anniversary and 
one imagines there are occasions when 
every dealer wishes, wistfully, that he 
might put up such a show. 


A diversified, discreet taste is ex- 
pressed here. The decorative and taste- 
ful rather than the cerebral or impas- 
sioned aspects of the French genius are 
stressed. And like the paintings which 
go to make it up, the show is skillfully 
assembled—spiced just so—with a few 
fauves and a good Soutine. There is a 
notable 1907 Matisse of three serene 
bathers. There is the Soutine, Le 
Chateau, painted in 1919, in dark kelp 
greens with a crazy whirling horizon 
line. And one sees that in 1906 Vlaminck 
brought a powerful, structural con- 
sciousness to his still-lifes—fruit, carafe 
and compotier outlined as Cézanne 
taught people to do, but with color the 
fauves discovered. The same painter’s 
winter landscape Le Degel, painted in 
1930, provides a shocking contrast with 
its vulgar bravura brush-work—like a 
roughed-up cover for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

Also shown are a melancholy exam- 
ple of Utrillo’s white period—the Rue 
Norvins of 1910—and characteristic 
work by Rouault, Dufy, Chagall and 
Bombois. (Niveau, to Apr. 30.)—J. F. 


BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS: The 
“color” possibilities of black-and-white 
are well demonstrated in this large 
group of etchings, woodcuts, lithographs 
and cellocuts. 

Strong juxtapositions characteristic 
of the expressionist woodcut are seen 
in several landscapes by Werner 
Drewes. Joseph Albers cuts fine geo- 
metric white-line forms achieving unique 
spatial relations. Intaglio prints by 
Karl Schrag (atmospheric landscapes 
almost oriental in their feathered line 
and summary character) and by Adolph 
Gottlieb (luminous mystic symbols) un- 
derline the subtlety of the medium. 
Irene Aronson contributes a fanciful, 
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textured image of a Hindu dance. 
Among lithos, there are Hilda Katz’s 
fluent view of a temple; John Von 
Wicht’s moody grotto and dynamic ab- 
stractions; Margaret Lowengrund’s 
broadly executed landscape, and Harry 
Tedlie’s meticulous abstraction. (Con- 
temporaries, to May 1.)—D.A. 


ROBERT LAURENT: Recent sculptures 
by this artist are carried out in varied 
mediums and with divergent technical 
approaches. All of them reveal not alone 
Laurent’s assured craftsmanship, but 
also his sensibility and personal inter- 
pretation of design. 

The silhouetted bronze Lot’s Wife and 
the wood-carving Cellina are abstrac- 
tions in which natural forms are skill- 
fully generalized into co-ordinated de- 
sign. Such generalization proceeds from 
an imaginative handling which imposes 
arbitrary flattening of planes and dis- 
tortion of contours in a vital, intuitive 
logic of construction. A bronze Reclining 
Figure is both abstract in exaggeration 
of natural forms and _ realistic in its 








dory, or stroll through snow-covered 
hills that do not look at all cold. 

But the appeal of these papers is 
largely in the subject; expertly as they 
are duplicated from Whorf’s original 
sketches, they lack the humanness of a 
Homer or the wizardry of a Sargent. 
They remain extremely competent and 
appealing illustrations. The drawing is 
accurate; the color, light and airy. But 
it is only occasionally, as in View from 
the Window and Winter Afternoon, 
Brook Road, that the artist permits us 
to share with him the emotion of an ex- 
perience. (Milch, to Apr: 26.)—C. R. 


DAVID SMITH: He might have been a 
good poet, but he became one of our 
finest modern sculptors. David Smith 
has a poet’s eye for the vivid symbol, a 
good poet’s love of the concrete image, 
and like a poet he communicates the 
essence of a place, of a thing, by the 
use of metaphor and by juxtaposing 
images. These he strings together not 
on a metrical line but on a steel arma- 
ture, from which they may be lifted no 





proportions and in the pliant pose of the 
ably articulated figure. 

Laurent’s alabaster pieces suggest 
their original enclosing blocks of ma- 
terial, but emerge entirely from them 
and are not left to melt into these 
blocks as many of Rodin’s figures do. 

Also included in this show, several 
small bronzes possess a monumental 
character. They might be “pointed up” 
to imposing size with no loss of integrity 
in design. Two Reclining Nudes is an 
outstanding example. The two graceful 
forms, related by symmetry in the com- 
bining of arching bodies, form a unified 
composition, (Kraushaar, to May 3.) 

—M. B. 


JOHN WHORF: The watercolors in 
Whorf’s 25th one-man show in as many 
years present a passionless rendering of 
nature in her more pleasant aspects. 
Those aspects are undeniably inviting 
—we would all like to sit with him by 
a campfire in the pines, ride a close- 
hauled sloop, watch the pale full moon 
rise from the sea over a fisherman’s 


LAURENT: Reclining Figure 


more than images may be lifted from 
a poem without destroying its integrity. 
When Smith’s sculpture is good—and 
sometimes it is amazingly good—it is 
because he achieves an extraordinary 
compression, an interlocking of ele- 
ments which together make a self- 
contained unit regulated from within. 
But he is not always successful, any- 
more than word-poets are. Sometimes 
there is insufficient compression, and 
then the “poem” seems loose or thin. 
Sometimes, the images seem mismated, 
and the wedding is not consummated. 
The kinds of beauty Smith achieves 
are unsentimental, surgical, at times a 
bit inhuman, even cruel. A steel spring, 
a bear trap, a gryroscope, precision 
scales, a grappling hook, a sun-bleached 
bone in the desert—all these things 
have beauty in a poetic context. It is 
such beauties which Smith evokes. 
The themes of his sculpture vary 
greatly. There is a strongly religious 
feeling about The Banquet, a spaciously 
ordered grille of horizontal and vertical 
steel bars—like the lead skeleton of a 
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stained glass—within which various 
symbolic shapes are contained. Perhaps 
it is a ritualistic banquet, a mystical 
sacrament. Where this work is serene- 
ly dignified, Question and Answer has 
a savagery, a cruel directness, that sug- 
gests such things as harpoons and 
thunderbolts, One of the most impres- 
sive works is Australia, a complex meta- 
phor with the tension of a spring trap. 
Here a variety of motifs—a kangaroo, 
eucalyptus leaves, aboriginal picto- 
graphs—are fused with the continental 
outline. And Agricola is a symmetrical 
abstraction of plough and harvester 
motifs—a great ikon of the god of farm- 
ing tools. 

In a way Smith is a graphic artist 
who projects drawings in.space. In ad- 
dition he offers the beauty of gleaming 
stainless steel, and of patinas which 
range from rust brown through metallic 
blues and greens, brilliant orange, sil- 
ver grey, and dull chipped black. A 
number of the sculptor’s drawings are 
shown—-some finished, some working 
sketches—and though closely related to 
the sculpture, they are interesting in 
themselves for qualities of draftsman- 
ship. (Kleemann and Willard, to Apr. 
26.)—J. F. 


JENNINGS TOFEL: This artist’s 60 
years do not seem to have impaired his 
enthusiasm for painting, or his com- 
mand of resources. In fact, there are 
both added vigor and breadth in all his 
recent canvases. Figure pieces are main- 
ly drawn from Biblical themes. Here, 
disparate bodily gestures of upthrust 
arms, curving forms and outspread hands 
are resolved into compact, plastic ex- 
pression. The curious brush technique 
of short down-strokes gives these figures 
rather fuzzy surfaces, but their incisive 
modeling and vibrant color endows them 
with vitality. One of the most effective 
of the subjects is Jacob and Esau. 

In landscapes of Arizona, short flat 
brushstrokes render textures impressive- 
ly in the tufted hills and rims of distant 
mountains, over which skies seem to 
descend flashingly. Color patterns ap- 
pear to respond to the character of the 
scenes—color that is never strident, but 
that often impressively contrasts cool, 
low notes with deeper ones. (Artists’, 
to Apr. 24.)—M. B. 


BALCOMB GREENE: These new paint- 
ings might be termed progress reports 
on an experiment in which the artist 
has been engaged for several years, and 
which has produced singularly personal 
results. Begun originally by Duchamp 
and the futurists, the experiment could 
be described as the gradual destruction, 
the partial decomposition of images by 
light. Thus, in Sun Bather No. 1 the 
contours of a reclining nude are still 
distinguishable in a dazzle of whites, 
soiled in places with umber and slashed 
with black. But in Sun Bather No. 2 
and in Nude, the central figure is dis- 
solved in cascades of chalky light—light 
which bursts and splashes in fragments 
across a field of slate grey, lavender and 
inky black. The effect is bleak, harsh, 
like patches of snow on bare rock. 

In the horrifying Apparition some- 
thing else happens: a cadaver stalks 
across the canvas, draped with a few 
limp scraps of color like pieces of flesh 
trailing from bones. And in Greene’s 
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GREENE: Apparition 


most recent paintings violent emotional 
or psychological conflict—anguish or 
rage—is added to the conflict of light 
and dark. A painting such as Torment 
suggests the ocean dashing against rocks, 
suggests suffering—on a rather Wag- 
nerian scale. While in Fury two figures, 
seen as if reflected in a distant mirror, 
appear to be caught in a 19th-century 
drama of passion—a man strangling a 
woman. It is a striking painting but 
somehow theatrical, and theatricality is 
something Greene may have to watch 
out for in this new phase. (Bertha 
Schaefer, to May 3.)—J.F. 


SPRING EXHIBITION: Gallery retain- 
ers and newcomers join forces to present 
a stimulating show of new works in 
this annual spring exhibition, 

Among highlights from older gallery 
members are a striking vision of a 
southwest high-noon, In the Patio I, by 
Georgia O’Keeffe; an unusual Ben Shahn 
tempera, Labyrinth, which speaks of 
terror; and a low-keyed, lapidary view 
of a Kiosk done in Karl Zerbe’s new 
plastic technique. Other outstanding 
paintings by old favorites include those 
of Charles Sheeler, Jacob Lawrence and 
Jack Levine. 

Among works by more recent addi- 
tions to this gallery’s roster, William 
Brice’s tender vision, Rose Sequence, a 
long horizontal semi-abstraction, dis- 
plays a quiet but sure virtuosity. (Down- 
town, to Apr. 19.)—D.A. 


AHMED:: Though only 20 years old, 
Ahmed is already known in Morrocco, 
where author Paul Bowles discovered 
him for us. His watercolors are inspired 
by the festivals and legends of that 
country—by the tales of djini and of 
beautifully wicked enchantresses who 
apparently meddle in domestic life there, 
even as they do here. } 

In these paintings, masks, heads, scor- 
pion-like figures, straw dolls, hobgoblins 
and predatory birds are drawn in firm 
black outline and scattered across dap- 
pled or toned grounds. One is reminded 
at first of the drawings of Eskimos: and 
of psychotic children. But Ahmed is a 
quasi-primitive, a rather sophisticated 
artist whose simplified forms and colors 
show considerable esthetic purpose} He 


has more in common with Klee, Miré 
and Masson. His use of color in particu- 
lar is versatile and often most expres- 
sive—sometimes cool and _ sepulchral, 
with olive greens or greyed blues and 
lavenders predominating, and sometimes 
a fiery, smoky red. 

Ahmed is now in India, a country in- 
comparably rich in material for this 
sort of subjective-literal documentation. 
The results should be interesting. (Par- 
sons, to Apr. 19.)—J. F. 


NATURAL PAINTERS: These artists, 
styled “natural” painters rather than 
“primitives,” have emerged from varied 
trades to follow an inborn desire to 
paint. Our early American tradition has 
always embraced such artists—trained 
in craftsmanship, untutored in fine arts, 
yet often achieving final recognition for 
their work. 

Intense desire to present a visual ex- 
perience accurately leads the artists 
here to present almost innumerable de- 
tails, sometimes relating the details to 
design, often displaying an indifference 
to design. H. O. Kelly’s canvases dis- 
play intricate detail of figures and 
buildings ably disposed and well brushed. 
Ladis Sabo’s paintings have a_ poetic 
charm in their interpretation of figures 
engaged in homely occupations. (In 
Vintage, the vineyard in the background 
naively disregards all laws of perspec- 
tive.) Patsy Santo’s work has been ex- 
hibited previously. His varied manual 
labors have not dulled the sensitivity 
of his vision. 

Gertrude Rogers’ Summer Morning, 
with its fine chanticleer, has previously 
been cited by this writer. Streeter Blair 
presents veridical records of scenes in 
clarity of color and breadth of design. 

Abraham Litwak’s paintings are both 
“primitive” in their naiveté and sug- 
gestive of modern work. Flower pieces 
by Herman Mitnitzky and Abraham 
Levin possess charm of texture and ar- 
rangement in their rich color patterns. 
Here too, of course, is Grandma Moses, 
who first showed at this gallery in 1940. 
(Galerie St. Etienne, to May 1.)—-M. B. 


PYRAMID GROUP: The 21 artists — 
many of them recognized in their own 
right—represented in this group’s third 
biennial exhibition manage to maintain 
a consistently high level of quality. And 
they all retain their individuality with- 
in what might be loosely termed the 
basic tenet of the group: they are all 
expressionist, all more or less abstract. 

Honors of the show probably belong 
to the pure abstractionists: to George 
Morrison for his linear compositions— 
reminiscent of, but more stable than 
Gorky’s; to Otto Walters for his hand- 
some blue and black pieces; to Suzanne 
Schwertley for her curvilinear Rosy 
Composition or the pale, rectangular 
Shaftings. Less abstract but no less in- 
teresting are Louis Finkelstein’s large, 
dashing Adoration of the Magi; Henry 
Sexton’s well-executed Window and 
Caged Bird; and William Chaiken’s col- 
orful River or sweeping City Sunset. A 
refreshing note is struck by Florence 
Routhenstein, who goes back to medie- 
val manuscripts for a style which comes 
off very well in the large treatment 
she gives it, The same is true of Mar- 
tin Bloom, whose Studio Interiors look 
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like giant colored woodcuts. Lucia 
Vernarelli has contributed some sym- 
bolic collages, and Eugene Powell is 
represented by a magnificently con- 
ceived White Nude. Three pieces of 
sculpture by Paul England reveal an 
understanding of the function of plane 
and texture. (Riverside Museum, to 
Apr. 25.)—C. C. 


BORISLAV BOGDANOVICH: Paintings 
in this show reveal the artist’s delight 
in matiere, juicy pigment of vibrant 
color. The breadth and boldness of these 
large designs are sustained by surety of 
brushwork and a nice relevance of spa- 
tial relations. Careful definition of figure 
contours does not preclude sequences of 
modeling within them—the child by a 
table, the man at a mirror possess an 
inevitability of inner life. 

In his still-lifes, the artist shows his 
knowledge of the density and complex- 
ity of forms. He also shows skill in plac- 
ing these forms in provocative settings, 
the lush substances of fruit enhanced 
by the broad, vivid stripes of the table- 
cloth on which they are placed. At, the 
Desk—combining rectangular detail, 
translucence of light through window 
panes and a soundly modeled figure in 
a finely coordinated design—displays the 
artist’s full accomplishment. (Van Die- 
men-Lilienfeld, to Apr. 25.)—M. B. 


A. E. GALLATIN: According to the 
artist, these paintings contain no refer- 
ence to nature. Non-objective in con- 
cept, geometric in character, they are 
designed in flat, upright planes devoid 
of modeling. For effect they depend more 
on taste than on the dynamics of func- 
tional color. As a rule little spatial ten- 
sion is created. 

But in two-dimensional design and in 
color Gallatin strives for and often at- 
tains an epitome of good taste. By com- 
bining rectilinear and curvilinear shapes 
—sometimes asymmetrically—he avoids 
dullness and rigidity. There is a consis- 
tent viewpoint in the 28 canvases, and 
if the late work reveals a change, it is 
only in a softening of color. 

One of the early supporters of experi- 
mental painting, Gallatin built up his 
own collection of works by Picasso, 
Mir6, Mondrian, Schwitters, and others. 
This collection was put on exhibition in 
1927 at NYU’s Museum of Living Art, 
and later transferred permanently to 
Philadelphia. 

Gallatin’s retrospective is well worth 
a trip to the gallery. Half of these paint- 
ings are new; the others comprise a 
selection dating from 1936. (Rose Fried, 
to Apr. 30.)—C.R. 


LESLIE FLIEGEL: In his second New 
York show, this winner of an Emily 
Lowe award, at 33 proves himself to be 
a painter of considerable achievement 
and promise. 

Sure in direction and technique, he 
has developed an individual style that 
is consistently mature and personal. 
Born in New York, he utilizes the fa- 
miliar subject of the city and its en- 
virons with telling effect. Mystery of the 
Midway and Carnival Quietude are dark 
and brooding in mood; Kites and Reeds 
is strikingly geometric in pattern. 

Previously more interested in detail, 
Fliegel now builds his somewhat literary 
compositions on a sound abstract basis. 
There is visual description of nature, 
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but it is in skillfully arranged patterns 
of clear lights and singing darks. Pig- 
mentation is broken and minute. But 
whatever the interest in technique, 
poetry of mood is always Fliegel’s pri- 
mary concern. (Eggleston, Apr. 21 to 
May 3.)—C. R. 


BYRON BROWNE: New paintings by 
this artist reveal a greater amplitude 
of expression and an appreciable gain 
in organization of design. A provocative 
feature of this work is the prepon- 
derance of black notes in some paint- 
ings and of flaming color in others— 
palette being apposite to theme. 

In Juggernaut, a ponderous form 
crushes objects in its path with ruth- 
less force, Although rather amorphous, 
this massive figure is so carefully re- 
lated to its spatial environment that it 
takes its place coherently in the pic- 
ture plane. 

The long, upright panel Firebird— 
carried out in a swashing of heavy pig- 
ment — scarcely contains the upward 
spiraling of a form picked out in boldly 
contrasted colors, Yet for all this swirl 
of movement, the texture of the design 
is unified. And other paintings might be 
cited that exemplify Browne’s verve of 
attack coupled with control of ordered 
design. (Grand Central Moderns, to 
May 2.)—M. B. 


FLETCHER MARTIN: This artist’s last 
previous showing was given over to ab- 
stractions. The current one is mainly 
representational. Yet the influence of 
Martin’s abstract adventure makes it- 
self felt in the formalized detail of his 
new canvases. Recalling his earlier 
paintings that seemed to sweep across 
the canvas in a whirl of movement, the 
serenity and stability of his present 
work is a decided contrast. 

The artist’s interest in the human fig- 
ure is apparent in these paintings, giv- 
ing plastic soundness to careful model- 
ing, and placing figures in effective 
relations to the all-over harmony of 
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the composition. But his interest in re- 
vealing personality is not apparent, for 
these mask-like faces display no stirring 
of inner emotions. 

A rather disturbing mannerism of the 
artist is his repeated description of a 
neck, like an inverted funnel, which 
gives the impression that the head is 
set directly on a pedestal. Happily some 
of the figures escape this effect, among 
them Bather, a girl with upraised arms, 
the warm tones of flesh against white 
toweling emphasizing the fine equi- 
librium of her bodily posture. (AAA, to 
Apr. 19.)—M. B. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A PAINTING: 
Not new, but always good, is the idea 
of presenting a painting together with 
its preliminary sketches. A group of 
paintings from this gallery’s regulars 
have been arranged this way, and the 
result, though interesting, is far from 
conclusive. Henry Koerner —a meticu- 
lous painter if there ever was one— 
shows himself to be just as thorough in 
his preparatory work. Pen and pencil 
sketches, crayon studies, and finally a 
complete gouache working-model sup- 
plement his imposing oil, The Mountain. 
At the other extreme, Dong Kingman, 
who usually works directly, could show 
but one bare sketch for his thorough 
watercolor Trees and Bridge. 

Members of the group display a vari- 
ety of working methods. Sometimes, as 
in Fred Nagler’s They Also Labored, 
the painting is in danger of being over- 
shadowed by the preliminary work. Nag- 
ler presents a well-finished pencil draw- 
ing and a woodcut hardly identifiable 
with his freer use of oil. But in Maurice 
Freedman’s Broadway No. 1, a flashy 
Times Square, or in Miron Sokole’s Day 
Dreams, one can trace the development 
of an abstract idea through sketches. 

Others represented include Paul Cad- 
mus, Emlen Etting, Waldo Pierce, Doris 
Rosenthal, Isaac Soyer, William Palmer, 
Leonard Kester and Isabel Bishop. (Mid- 
town, to Apr. 26.)—C. C. 


BEATRICE CUMING: The skeletal 
structures of industry, buoys and boats 
from the sea, and stark interiors handled 
with authentic realism furnish the sub- 
ject matter for Miss Cuming’s recent 
oils in her first exhibit at this gallery. 
Connected with the Lyman-Allen Mu- 
seum of New London, she has executed 
commissions for industrial concerns such 
as Standard Oil, and her work testifies 
to her capability in this field. 

In Spheres and Processional she shows 
rows of huge gas tanks seen in bright 
sunlight, with controlled realism, in the 
latter, possibly approaching illustration 
too closely. In others—for example 
Buoy and Bannisters at 1:30—a dra- 
matic quality is achieved by an unusual 
eye-level, bright color, and strong con- 
trasts in value. (New Gallery, Apr. 17- 
May 2.)—C. R. 


JOSEPH KONZAL: In his second New 
York exhibition, Konzal shows heads, 
figures and birds executed in stone, 
terra cotta and plaster. At this stage 
Konzal has two distinct styles. In the 
first he works with mass. Forms are 
rounded and doughy, or squared-off. At 
times a rudimentary stylization—rather 
pre-Columbian in effect—is employed, 
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but it seems to be done without con- 
viction so that Konzal’s work in this 
vein has little impact or subtlety. 

His other style is more forceful, more 
personal, and is best expressed in Bridge 
of Life, a mother and child study. The 
figures seem to be made of steel hawsers, 
twisted around on themselves, suggest- 
ing a continuous line drawing. 

The Dancers is a thick undulant band 
of terra cotta, Similar handling is used 
in Konzal’s figures of musicians — but 
here a Germanic baroque quality is 
added. One feels that the sculptor is 
going through a period of change, and 
perhaps is not yet able to settle down. 
(Contemporary Arts, to Apr. 25.)—J. F. 


ROBERT FREIMAN: An inveterate 
traveler, this artist has recorded im- 
pressions of France, Mexico and Spain 
in a group of oils and watercolors. 
Freiman’s sensitivity to transient light 
effects is best seen in his watercolors. 
With a free, fluent brush he notes the 
sun burrowing in Mexican _ valleys; 





Paintings by Berresford, MacKendrick, 
Spruce, Haley, Krause, Kupferman and 
Garel, and the curiously gentle, natural- 
ly graceful figure sculpture of Umlauf 
make this an interestingly diversified 
show. (Levitt, to Apr. 30.)—J. F. 


ZOLTAN HECHT: New work by this 
Hungarian-born artist includes a warm- 
ly felt gouache, Pink Church—an airy, 
loosely drawn city-scape in sunny colors. 

Hecht’s best oils are distinguished by 
the use of luminous colors sprinkled on 
a dark background. Thus, in Forty 
Winks, a fire-engine-red hat and an 
acid-green shirt accent a broadly paint- 
ed portrait head. 

In Night Piece, Hecht’s technique is 
especially effective in bringing out the 
sparkle of neon lights and signboards 
in cavernous darkness of urban cliffs. 
(New-Age, to Apr. 26.)—M. Z. 


MYRL EFREM: An expanse of sky 


peopled by wheeling gulls, the vague 
sea, and the contrast of hard geometry 





FREIMAN: Place Vendéme 


glancing off slate-blue Parisian build- 
ings, and enveloping the sailboats at St. 
Tropez. Two views of Taxco—refulgent 
with southern light—display able water- 
color technique. 

In oils, this artist uses an impression- 
ist brush—but he keys his colors low, 
capturing moods of the old stones of 
Paris. (Barzansky, to Apr. 26.)—D. A. 


GROUP: Paintings and sculpture by gal- 
lery regulars make up an exhibition of 
unusually consistent quality. A number 
of paintings shown at recent large an- 
nuals are included, and among these 
Manso’s Ghetto is the most substantial 
and complex. A geometricized arrange- 
ment of narrow alleys and house fronts, 
painted in somber glowing colors, it sug- 
gests an eastern Klee. 

Otis Dozier here explains the south- 
west with earth colors, defining the bar- 
ren hills with heavy black lines. Herbert 
Barnett’s Wounded Knight is a seg- 
mented near-abstraction notable for its 
evocation of pathos, Notable too is the 
solidity of Barnett’s brushwork and the 
sober excellence of his color. 
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in Monhegan ledges furnish Miss Efrem 
with subjects for paintings of uncom- 
mon appeal. Color in Flight and Mon- 
hegan Landscape is beautifully subdued 
in aquas, yellows, and pastel pinks 
verging on purple. 

These paintings are more successful 
than the artist’s sparse woods interiors 
and undistinguished figure pieces. She 
studied at the National Academy, and 
with Hans Hofmann in 1940; this is her 
first solo show. (RoKo, to Apr. 30.) 

—C.R. 


SHOW BUSINESS: The League of Pres- 
ent Day Artists, formerly known as the 
“bombshell group,” has assembled this 
group of paintings and sculpture deal- 
ing for the most part with aspects of 
the theater. The show is large and 
heterogeneous. 

It is hard to see the relation between 
some of the works and their avowed 
theme. Joseph Lomoff’s Prophet, for in- 
stance, though a highly interesting ab- 
straction—almost a bas relief—has no 
kinship to the theater. Paul Hollister’s 
abstract cityscapes bear as titles the 











titles of plays—one. suspects merely be- 
cause they are appropriate puns. The 
same is true of David Atkins’ fauvist 
musical subjects. 

On the other hand, pieces like Eugenie 
Schein’s Bicycle Act or Sidnee Living- 
ston’s Aerialists seem to capture, 
through a mood and movement of their 
own, the mood and movement of vaude- 
ville stage or bigtop. 

Several pieces of carved lead by Hel- 
mut Kallweit, presenting in an abstract 
way the artist’s personal impressions of 
several stage pieces, and Lily Ente’s 
small abstract Player in marble com- 
prise the sculpture section of the ex- 
hibition. (ANTA Playhouse, to Apr. 25.) 

—C.C. 


EDWARD SEAGO: Oils and watercol- 
ors by this Briton, well-known in his 
own country and in Canada, are ex- 
hibited in New York for the first time. 
Seago executes his paintings with 
both lightness of touch and broadness 
of vision, creating that magic atmos- 
phere, now damp with mist, then again 
shimmering with sunlight, which we so 
often admire in Turner. But Seago’s 
oils, however proficient, betray the art- 
ist’s committal to the water medium. 
In his watercolors Seago is at his 
best. These paintings are not unusual 
in subject or point of view—any gen- 
eral exhibition of watercolors will con- 
tain a profusion of such river views, 
countrysides and. park scenes. But they 
reveal a degree of mastery that allows 
the artist to express fully the poetry 
of his vision. (Kennedy, to Apr. 30.) 
—M. Z. 


SMALL OILS: Joseph Cummings Chase 
(with portraits of John Kieran) and 
George Fawcett introduce a lively note 
into the current show of small oils by 
members of the National Arts Club. 
Eugene Speicher’s two landscapes, sub- 
dued in color and free in brushwork, 
contrast with Gurdon Howe's pleasantly 
detailed paintings of Gramercy Park. 
But the 167 items included in the ex- 
hibition are, at best, tastefully conserva- 
tive. Landscapes and flower arrange- 
ments predominate. There are good ex- 
amples, offering varying subject matter, 
by Lee Randell, Eugene Higgins, Henry 
Gasser, and Paul Mommer. For a list 


of prizewinners, see page 27. (Nat'l 
Arts Club, to Apr. 20.)—C.R. 
AMY HARTUNG: These meticulous 


watercolors—almost primitive in their 
mat color and inaccurate perspective— 
tend to resemble greeting-cards. Scenes 
of city buildings and country lanes are 
laid out in tight compositions replete 
with rippling blue skies overhead. Miss 
Hartung at best achieves facsimilies of 
her urban and suburban visual experi- 
ences. (Burliuk, to May 3.)—D. A. 


AMY FREEMAN LEE: Author, horse- 
woman, art critic for a Texas radio sta- 
tion, and self-taught painter, in her sec- 
ond New York show Mrs. Lee offers oils 
and watercolors in which she tackles 
difficulties with the assurance one ex- 
pects of Texans. She paints fantasies 
and visions, staying closer to nature's 
appearances in her watercolors than in 
her oils. Imaginary underwater scenes 
of lacy marine life, painted in pale blue 
on darker blues, or a few simple black 
shapes, like abstracted rocks and coast- 
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line, against a pale grey sea—these are 
typical subjects. 

A striking exception is her painting 
in brilliant colored inks of a geometric 
symbol—a self-contained circle, triangle 
and row of rectangles—such as one finds 
in Oriental iconography. It represents 
her thoughts about Joyce. 

In her oils Mrs. Lee explores primor- 
dial dreamlands, and here she depends 
upon plastic qualities as much as upon 
weird scenery to evoke mood, (Wellons, 
to May 2.)—J. F. 


B. J. O. NORDFELDT: Among these 
recent oils, handsome and moving in 
design, canvases like Channel Bass and 
Flatfish achieve an appealing authen- 
ticity without the sentimentality that 
often accompanies the underwater sub- 
ject. Others, Pigeons on Roof for in- 
stance, catch the quizzical character of 
the birds with equal skill. These com- 
positions, often somewhat Marinesque, 
are subtly abstracted, balanced pat- 
terns defined in controlled outline. 
Past 70, Nordfeldt now demonstrates 
his maturity with sureness of touch, 
nicety of design, and close harmony of 
color that is often lacking in the work 
of less practiced men. The blatant 
strength of youth is absent. But young- 
er abstractionists could learn some- 
thing from the calm, ordered good taste 
and subtlety of color in this show. 
(Passedoit, to Apr. 26.)—C. R. 


WILLIAM CONGDON: The hilltowns, 
the crumbling palaces and cathedrals, 
the streets and squares of Italy are 
seen by day and by night in Congdon’s 
new paintings. These sites inspire his 
best work—his poetic visions of decayed 
baroque splendor. It is a twilit vision 
Congdon offers, a reflection of ornate 
glamor in an old chipped mirror. 

An impasto of somber earth colors, 
threaded and spangled with glistening 
metallic paints, is built up here layer 
on layer to the thickness of frosting. 
Surfaces are slashed and pitted till the 
textures of old walls and an appropriate 
quality of decay are achieved. Perspec- 
tives are sometimes distorted as in a 
tilted camera or as if these panoramas 
were seen from a banking plane. In a 
few paintings—Assisi No. 2, Abruzzi and 
Sicily— Congdon becomes almost ab- 
stract, allowing his forms to dissolve in 
scarred textures and in patches of au- 
tumnal color, 

Congdon’s achievements suggest a fu- 
sion of Dubuffet and Berman, of Guardi 
and Turner. Though content is at pres- 
ent rather limited, this is nevertheless 
strong, personal work. (Parsons, to Apr. 
19.)—J. F. 


NEW JERSEY ARTISTS: The fifth New 
York exhibition of the Associated Art- 
ists of New Jersey did credit to the or- 
ganization; it was a spirited presenta- 
tion with a high technical level. 
Outstanding were Michael Lenson’s 
San Jeronimo and June in Red, painted 
in an enamel technique with areas of the 
paint modeled in low relief. Also in an ex- 
perimental vein were Joseph Van Ramp’s 
poetic Landscape, and Minna Citron’s 
two abstractions. The tone of the ex- 
hibition, however, was realistic, with 
excellent contributions by Luella Buros, 
Peggy Dodds, Adolf Konrad, and Anne 
Steele Marsh. Among the watercolors 
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and prints, Murray Kussanobu’s Italian 
Bakery, and especially Luigi Rist’s small 
color woodcut Pepperoni, were appeal- 
ing. (Barbizon-Plaza.)—C. R. 


GERTRUDE ABERCROMBIE: Painting 
in old-masterish flat tones, this artist 
composes theatrical scenes usually con- 
taining a lone woman and a few deso- 
late props. A quality of Swinburnian 
romanticism coupled with a renaissance 
penchant for hyper-clear form and col- 
or inheres in these oils. 


Of the more surreal paintings, the 
most successful are The Forgotten Ap- 
pointment, image of a chagrined woman 
standing paralyzed in a barely furn- 
ished, dully lit room, and The Fortune 
Teller, in which a horse peers through 
an open window at an unhappy me- 
dium. Very small paintings seem to be 
Miss Abercrombie’s forte. In several 
oils on panel with small formats, lapis 





Her more original work includes the 
several- way Reflection; a prismatic, 
lens-viewed Multiple Exposure; and a 
forward - and- backward Mobiles. But 
Miss Gray relies on the work of Fein- 
inger, or even Marcel Duchamp, for the 
angular, extended Red Barns or the 
cubist cat of Snorky. 

Also in this show, a semi-surreal In- 
quisition and a small, patterned view of 
Trees seem indicative of a growing ma- 
turity. (Creative, to Apr. 26.)—C. C. 


ADRIANA CELLI: In her first New 
York showing, this young Italian artist 
presents scenes from the beaches of 
Elba, appropriately pervaded by a warm 
insular feeling. Ochers and warm greens, 
punctuated by the thin lines of nets or 
driftwood, define the island and its sea. 

The windswept bleakness of the 
beaches, sometimes populated by drift- 
wood-like figures, serves to illustrate 
the feeling of isolation one gets on an 





lazuli blues and luminous greys pro- 
duce attractive effects. (Hewitt, to 
Apr. 26.)—D. A. 


ELSA GHIRON: Born in Italy and 
trained at the academy in Florence, 
Miss Ghiron now holds a first exhibition 
here, although she has lived in America 
since the start of the war. 

It is a small show, comprised of a 
dozen oils. The portraits are the strong- 
est work, especially those of Joseph 
Minor —a bearded patriarch of con- 
siderable character—and a_ sensitive 
Self-Portrait. As yet, however, the art- 
ist lacks direction, veering at times to 
such pure illustration as Mont Blanc. 
(Eggleston, to Apr. 26.)—C. R. 


BEATA GRAY: In her first one-man 
show, this young New York artist pre- 
sents a number of interesting, experi- 
mental canvases. Taking perspective— 
a problem always fascinating to artists 
—as her starting point, she comes up 
with several refreshing views and a few 
rather tired ones. 


CONGDON: Venice 


island; and the identification of sun, 
sand, and sea counter-balances with a 
comfortable feeling of warmth. 

Miss Celli’s colors, keyed almost en- 
tirely to the warm side of the palette, 
sometimes seem unsubtle, so that one 
feels she is more concerned with mood 
than with art. This could be remedied 
in part by a broadening of color range. 
But for the rest we must wait until the 
artist’s feeling and technical ability are 
better integrated. (Hugo, to Apr. 21.) 

—C. C. 


WILLIAM WALDREN: In its second 
Little Show, this new gallery presents 
sensitive, provocative paintings by an- 
other young artist. Waldren combines 
an amazing technical command with 
romantic, sometimes literary subject 
matter. 

His 10 paintings are all filled with 
emaciated, wide-eyed maidens before a 
cold background abounding with sym- 
bols. Tears for the Poet shows one of 
the attenuated females holding crystal- 
lized tears before a nail-pierced hand. 

[Continued on page 29] 
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FILMS 








Popular Adventure 


Through the past year, an unprece- 
dented number of art shorts have been 
widely seen and commented upon. In 
“Pictura”’—a new, feature-length art 
film which has just opened in New 
York and which has already been seen 
in several cities across the country— 
attention is focused on one full-length 
film, on what its producers have aptly 
termed an “adventure in art.” 

The adventure itself consists of six 
episodes based on the lives and works 
of Hieronymous Bosch, Vittore Car- 
paccio, Paul Gauguin, Francisco Goya, 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec and Grant 
Wood. Each episode, complete in itself, 
explores a different facet of art—and 
of the art film medium. 

The Hieronymous Bosch section, for 
example, is an exploration of his fa- 
mous Garden of Delights, triptych that 
hangs in the Escorial Palace near 
Madrid. Moving over the myriad de- 
tails of this fantastic painting, holding 
single images for a moment, the cam- 
era builds the story of Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden, their tempta- 
tion and their fall from grace. 


Similarly, the Carpaccio episode, 
based on his series of paintings that 
depict the legend of St. Ursula, de- 
velops dramatically the story of these 
paintings, ordering their incidents into 
a narrative sequence. Luciano Emmer, 
director of “Carpaccio,” consciously 
sought to recreate through film some- 


thing of the meaning, the impact that 
these pictures would have had upon the 
16th-century Venetians. 

In turning to Francisco Goya, “Pic- 
tura” creates from his many paint- 
ings, etchings and sketches a vivid im- 
pression of late 18th-century Spain. In- 
cluded are the masterful “disasters of 
war” and bullfight series, all given 
animation through the art of the film. 
The score, Spanish guitar music of 
Albeniz played by Andrés Segovia, is 
particularly apposite. 

Another era, the Paris of the gay 
90s, is also recreated in “Pictura,” this 
time through the art of Toulouse-Lau- 
trec. Yet here it is not simply a vision 
of Paris that is presented, but spe- 
cifically Paris as seen through the eyes 
of an artist who was at once its bitter- 
est critic and its most ardent lover. 

Biography—even autobiography—ap- 
pears full-blown in the Gauguin sec- 
tion of “Pictura.” A wide selection of 
his paintings, many of them never be- 
fore seen in this country, form the vis- 
ual counterpart to a narration drawn 
from Gauguin’s letters and notebooks. 


“Grant Wood,” the final sequence in 
this “art adventure,” attempts some- 
thing further still. Its basis is again 
biography, but the story of Wood's life 
is used primarily as the springboard 
to an appreciation of his paintings, a 
close examination of his techniques 
and the sources of his style. 

“Pictura” is a new kind of movie. Its 
stars are painters, not movie actors. 
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Vincent Price, guide to this adventure, 
is introduced not as a Hollywood per- 
sonality but as an art connoisseur. And 
with the exception of Price, none of 
the other actors of the cast is ever 
seen although various stars’ voices are 
heard narrating the sequences. 

For “Pictura”’ an entire new musical 
score was composed by Albeniz, Lan 
Adomian, Guy Bernard, Darius Mil- 
haud and Roman Vlad; and the whole, 
product of collaboration between many 
artists in many lands, has been de- 
signed to form an exciting and sug- 
gestive introduction to the possibilities 
of popularizing great art through the 
medium of the motion picture. 

—ARTHUR KNIGHT. 


FILM NOTES 


Detroit Institute of Arts: ‘“Metamor- 
phosis,” a feature-length film made by 
a non-professional University of Michi- 
gan group, had its premier at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts in March. 

The 70-minute 16 mm. film was 
adapted from Kafka’s story by William 
Wiegand and Richard Kraus. Accord- 
ing to the Institute, “Most of the film 
was shot with a lens placed a few inches 
from the floor to give a bugs-eye view 

. Despite its extremely low budget 
of $5,000, ‘Metamorphosis’ contains many 
features known only to films 10 times 
more expensive, such as synchronized 
sound recording, the use of several 
cameras and lens types, and an original 
musical score.” 
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The Success of the Serigraph 


Serigraphy is a process by which lim- 
ited editions of original, artist-made 
color prints are produced with silk- 
screen stencils. 

The question has been raised: why 
must a silk-screen print—a _ picture 
made on paper by a process now com- 
monplace—have a fancy name? An art- 
ist’s etching is simply called an etching 
—as is the trademark etched on a knife 
blade. A fine-arts lithograph, done di- 
rectly on stone by an artist in his stu- 
dio, is called a lithograph—the same 
as a poster or a commercially produced 
color reproduction of a painting. 

The answer is simple: because of 
the relative newness of the medium, 
there is still a lot of confusion between 
the commercial, shop-produced_ silk- 
screen reproduction and the original 
work of art created in the artist’s stu- 
dio. The word “serigraph’’ was coined 
by Carl Zigrosser about 15 years ago 
to distinguish the autographic, fine-art 
print—created directly on the screen— 
from the commercial product. 


Size of Editions 


Editions of some of the other graphic 
mediums are sometimes limited for ar- 
bitrary reasons. For example, a_ suc- 
cessful etching from a small edition will 
be appraised at a higher value than 
one from a larger. Sometimes the fra- 
gility of the plate limits the size of 
the edition. Serigraphs are not num- 
bered because the last print (even in a 
huge edition) is an exact replica of the 
first. However, the size of the edition 
is automaticaly limited as soon as the 
artist has printed his first color, for 
his screen must then be cleared and 
prepared for the second impression, He 
may own one or perhaps two screens 
which can be washed, redrawn or 
painted upon, and used for thousands 
of impressions. His usual edition is 
about 50 prints, but may vary from 25 
to 100. 

Of all the modern developments in 
multiple-proof processes since the 18th 
century, serigraphy is the first to attain 
serious recognition as a major fine-arts 
medium because its basic technical proc- 
esses have all the attributes necessary 
to such a medium. The prints have a de- 
sirable optical quality and such a range 
of colors, opacities, textural and linear 
possibilities that they can successfully 
express every artistic style or purpose. 
Skill and facility are acquired natur- 
ally and pleasantly. 

Basically, serigraphy is a stencil proc- 
ess. The print is a color film—pigment 
encased in a medium—and unlike the 
printer’s ink of the usual “graphic 
arts” process, which is more like a stain 
on the paper, it is a film of appreciable 
thickness. For this reason, and because 
the artist works directly with brush 
and crayon—without reversal—serig- 
raphy has had a great appeal for paint- 
ers, It may be thought of as a painter's 
medium rather than a printmaker’s. 

The origins of etching, engraving and 
wood block printing are lost in the re- 
mote past. The origin and development 
of lithography is an open book, from 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 


the time it was invented by one man 
to etch a species of limestone that oc- 
curs in one spot in the world—the spot 
where he happened to _ live—down 
through its subsequent development and 
refinement as a mechanized, mass-pro- 
duction process. Originally it was 
adopted as an easy means of producing 
multiple replicas of all kinds of art 
work, But finally there arose the con- 
ception of the fine-arts lithography as 
a distinct and separate thing. 

Handicraft processes of wood-cut and 
wood-engraving, which became out- 
moded with the introduction of photo- 
graphic half-tone plates, were revived 
and are now also used by artists. All 
of these processes may be used to pro- 
duce color prints of high quality, but 
because of the limitations of printer’s 
ink, the range and versatility of these 
effects is narrow when compared with 
the unlimited effects possible with silk- 
screen paints. 


An Early Stencil Process 

The most highly developed stencil 
process of former times was used for 
decorative work in Japan. In this proc- 
ess a means was found to eliminate the 
bars and ties (little connecting pieces 
that hold the “islands” of the design in 
place) which are necessary blemishes 
in the ordinary cut-out stencil. These 
Japanese stencils were cut out of thin 
paper in duplicate and carefully pasted 
together to make a two-ply stencil. Dur- 
ing the operation hairs were strewn 
over the surface, or were introduced 
into the paste, so-that the “islands” 
were held in place, and designs of con- 
siderable intricacy could be produced by 
applying fluid colors, to which the little 
hairs offered no bar. The stencils may 
have been cut in the usual way and the 
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ties cut away later, but in any event, 
the amount of skill, labor and patience 
that must have been required is obvious. 

It is not known when the idea of im- 
proving upon this method first occurred. 
The improvement was effected by paint- 
ing a_ stencil on silk bolting-cloth, 
stretched on a box-frame so that paints 
or dye-pastes could be pushed through 
the open areas of the silk mesh by 
passing a rubber squeegee across it. 
During the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, posters on cardboard and designs 
on textiles began appearing around 
New York, and I should give most of 
the credit for the development of the 
silk-screen process to small downtown 
Manhattan workshops where such items 
were made. From these crude begin- 
nings, secrets and refinements were 
gradually circulated, until today silk- 
screen is a million-dollar activity from 
which the serigrapher derives his proc- 
ess and materials. 


Methods and Materials 

The artist generally employs a glue 
stencil and the tusche-washout method. 
For his paints he depends upon the com- 
mercial silk-screen colors plus some 
artists’ oils. It is hoped that some day 
extra high-grade artists’ serigraph 
paints will be made. Meanwhile high- 
grade commercial paints suffice. 

The history of the serigraph as a fine 
arts medium is well known. Two groups 
of New York artists—one working un- 
der Anthony Velonis on the Federal Art 
Project, and the other a co-operative 
group of experimental artists which has 
grown into the National Serigraph So- 
ciety—developed the process so that for 
the past 15 years or so the prints have 
been popular and well liked by mu- 
seums and collectors. 
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“An important film—the first American- 
produced feature to bring great art to the 
screen on a popular level.‘ 
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BOOKS 


Critical Period in France 


“French Painting Between the Past 
and the Present,” by Joseph C. Sloane. 
Princeton University Press, 1951. $12.50. 


Probably the most complex period in 
the history of the art criticism of 19th- 
century French painting is thoroughly 
examined by Joseph Sloane in this book. 
Sloane limits himself purposefully to 
the consideration of subject rather than 
style. And the otherwise by-passed in- 
formation he produces leads to logical 
and demonstrable conclusions which ex- 
plain the critical evaluations made by 
principle critics of the period from 1848 
to 1870. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
In the first part art theory is consid- 
ered as it relates to critical attitudes 
toward subject matter. In the second 
part “practice” of art is considered as 
related to contemporary criticism and 
to various art theories. The result is a 
discussion of painting from the point 
of view of the painters and of the aud- 
ience for which they painted:.a refresh- 
ing change from the purely subjective 
criticism so common today. 

The volume has only minor weak- 
nesses, Sloane fails to distinguish be- 
tween 20th-century Marxian socialism 
and the romantic socialism of “positiv- 
ist’ critics he examines (Comte, Taine, 
Proudhon, Thoré, Casagnary). Sloane 
also accepts the traditional characteri- 
zation of Courbet as a dull but robust 
man with many intellectual limitations 
and a pronounced inability to articulate 
his thoughts. Courbet’s writings certain- 
ly establish his possession of adequate 
if not superior intellectual powers. 

The last word on the development of 
art criticism and painting designated as 
“realism,” or on the intellectual soil in 
which “modern art” took root, is not 
embodied in this book. However, it is 
this reviewer’s opinion that this is the 
best treatment of the period—from the 
point of view of examination and cor- 
relation of contemporary art theory and 
painting—that has yet been produced. 

The book is excellently printed on 
quality paper. It has 244 pages and 90 
good black and white illustrations, many 
of which are unusual. The plates are 
at the back of the book. An exhaustive 
bibliography and an adequate index are 
included. A special feature is the ap- 
pendix of biographical notes on critics 
of the period, many of whom are not 
well known—CAaNIo RADICE. 


American Regionalism 
“Regionalism in America,” edited by 
Merrill Jensen. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1951. 425 pp. $6.50. 


Of significant and far-reaching con- 
cern in the visual arts is the section on 
“Regional Aspects of American Cul- 
ture,” included in this volume of essays 
originally presented in 1949 at a Uni- 
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WAR ON CRITICS 


Being human, critics make many mistakes. 
Those which apply to minor issues and are 
honestly expressed as personal opinions do not 
here concern us. There are others, unfortunately, 
which go beyond this range, into gross careless- 
ness, humbug, exhibitionism and actual bru- 
tality; and worse still, are presented to us as 
positively guaranteed by “intuition,” good taste, 
“absolute beauty” or some other mystic dogma 
from which there is no appeal. Please call our 
attention to whatever cases of this kind you 
chance to notice in relation to Literature, Paint- 
ing, Music or any other of the arts. Do not dis- 
miss them as “necessary evils”; it is that im- 
munity which accounts for their prevalence. 
Critics are entitled to freedom of expression 
but not to freedom from the consequences of 
what they have expressed. And remember that 
excessive praise, hysterical predictions of im- 
mortality, snobbish infatuations for “genius” 
are just as injurious to art and artists as 
calumnies. Our recent publication, WAR ON 
CRITICS, by Theodore L. Shaw, will give you 
an idea of what we want, but if it is not con- 
veniently available, simply write for our free 
leaflet CRITICIZING CRITICISM which con- 
tains examples and all necessary information. 
Stuart Art Gallery, Dept. AD 4, 451 Stuart St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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versity: of Wisconsin symposium on 
American regionalism. Written under a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the survey is intended to encourage re- 
search and teaching in the field of 
American civilization. 

E. P. Richardson, director of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, and an import- 
ant research scholar in the field of 
American painting, has contributed a 
vital chapter on “Regionalism in Amer- 
ican Painting.” In this chapter he shows 
the gradual development of strong in- 
digenous and somewhat regional schools 
of American painting, despite strong 
Dutch, English, French, and Spanish in- 
fluences from the native countries of 
emigrant settlers. He also discusses the 
strong effect which the 20th-century 
development of regional art annuals, 
art schools and museums throughout 
the country has had in tending to dif- 
fuse centers of artistic culture through- 
out the nation. 

Professor Rexford Newcomb, archi- 
tectural historian and author of ‘“Archi- 
tecture of the Northwest Territory,” 
has contributed to this volume an in- 
teresting chapter on “Regionalism in 
American Architecture.” The author 
presents clearly the importance of the 
European tradition in the development 
of an American style, and he lucidly 
points out the manner in which the 
local craftsman reacted to his new en- 
vironment, thus, in the transition of 
style, introducing a quality of his own. 

“Regionalism in America” is a vol- 
ume of value—most certainly in the 
area of the humanities, and also to art 
and architectural historians—because of 
its pertinent research material, pre- 
sented in some 15 essays by scholars 
who have in common an intense in- 
terest in the development of regional- 
ism from its historic beginnings down 
to the present day. The historical, so- 
ciological, and cultural ramifications of 
the text should prove invaluable to the 
student in American civilization. 
—ROBERT DRUMMOND. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART IN THE ScHOOL Room, by Manfred 
L. Keiler. (University of Nebraska 
Press.) According to its author, this 
book was written to guide public 
school teachers. 


COMMERCIAL ART TECHNIQUES, by Ralph 
Maurello. (New York: Tudor, $3 
cloth, $1 paper.) A practical self- 
instruction course and reference hand- 
book, with over 500 illustrations. 
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AUCTIONS 





Modern Paintings 


A distinguished collection of modern 
French paintings from the Benjamin E. 
Lévy estate and from other collections 
will appear on the block Wednesday 
evening, May 7, at Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Exhibition commences May 3. 


Featured in this sale is a large Corot 
oil titled L’Odalisque Sicilienne. This 
painting—formerly in the Zoubaloff, 
Hecht, Paul Rosenberg and John Still- 
man collections—was sold by Corot to 
M. Gredelue. The painting, 204 inches 
high and 31% inches long, is signed 
Corot in the lower left. It is illustrated 
in Robaut’s “Oeuvre de Corot.” 


Other highlights of the sale are im- 
pressionist paintings by Monet, Sisley 
and Pissarro; Rouault’s Femme Nue 
and A Clown; Chagall’s Russian Village 
—Vitebsk; three Renoir still-lifes; Still- 
Life with Wine Bottles by Viaminck; 
Moulin de Montagny by Utrillo, and 
Street in Honfleur by Jongkind. 


Auction Calendar 


April 15 & 16. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Incunabula & early printed books. Sale includes 
Bocaccio, De Claris Mulieribus (Ferrara, 1497); 
Diirer’s handbooks. 4 first editions (1525-1531); 
Diirer’s Little Passion & Life of the Virgin 
(Niirnberg, 1511). Collection of the late Carl 
J. Ulmann. Exhibition current. 


April 17, 18 & 19, 1:45 P.M.; prints. Apr. 17, 
8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. American & Eng- 
lish portraits & other paintings; Currier & Ives 
& other prints; English & American furniture & 
decorations & antique rugs. Sale includes Gilbert 
Stuart portraits of Washington & Sir Elijah 
Impey; Thomas Hicks’ Lincoln (1860); por- 
traits by Raeburn; seven landscapes by Inness; 
battle scene by Alonzo Chappel; sporting scenes 
by Morland, Pollard, Ferneky & Aiken: & scenes 
by Remington. Estate of Bernon S. Prentice. Ex- 
hibition current. 


April 23 & 24, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Precious stone jewelry from the estate of the 
late H. Sylvia A. H. G. Wilks, including dia- 
mond braclets, pendants, rings & brooches. Ex- 
hibition from Apr. 17. 


April 25, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French 
provincial furniture from the A. Rutherford 
Stuyvesant and other collections. Sale includes 
Régence carved beechwood /fauteuils; a Louis 
XVI horseshoe canapé; commodes, desks & small 
selection of Biedermeyer furniture. Also. a Louis 
XVI Aubusson weaving, & French & Italian 
tapestries. Exhibition from Apr. 19. 


April 26, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Eng- 


lish & American furniture, decorations, silver & 


Oriental rugs from the William S. Wassell, the 
William M. Wherry, and other collections. In- 
cludes a pair of early Georgian carved inlaid 
mahogany side chairs; a parcel-gilded mahogany 
pier mirror & Chippendale, Sheraton & Hepple- 
white furniture. Exhibition from Apr. 19. 


April 29 & 30, 1:45 & 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


M 


M 


leries. Color plate books, bird & flower books, 
Jacques Callot etchings, & rare books from the 
Moncure Biddle library. Sale includes aquatint 
color bookplates ; books on birds by Gould, in- 
— “A Century of Birds from the Hima- 
laya Mountains,” 1832; & Levaillant’s ‘Histoire 
Naturelle des Oiseaux a’ Afrique,’’ 1805. Exhibi- 
tion from Apr. 19. 


ay 1 & 2, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Chinese & Japanese art, & Egyptian antiquities 
from the Gran, Collins, & other collections. 
Contains T'ang, Sung & Ming pottery & porce- 
lain, & small Chinese bronzes; Egyptian bronze, 
faience, & wood tomb figures, including rare 
black granite head of Thothmes III, 18th Dy- 
nasty. Exhibition from Apr. 26. 


ay 3, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Amer- 


ican furniture, paperweights, silver & decora- 
tions from the Maurice Rubin collection. Sale 
includes a rare Pilgrim 17th-century court cup- 
board; a Chippendale block-front desk by J. S. 
Ingraham: a work table & tall-post bedstead 
by Samuel McIntire; & a collection of Baccarrat, 
Clichy, St. Louis, & New England paperweights. 
Exhibition from Apr. 26. 


Auction Prices 


Following are highest prices received 


during the sale of modern paintings from 
the collections of Gomez de Vaez and 
others. The sale took place at Parke- 
Bernet, Thursday evening, March 27. 














Ne: ° EARN: wacncviiscredcudavepsinnivssicecmesevcnas $4,400 
Fantin-Latour, Roses .......... 2,900 
Renoir, Reclining Nude 1,900 
Utrillo, Ste. Marie Therese. Ronce-les-Bains 
(Charente-Inferieure) 1.800 
OEE. ORT TIGIROIE a oncncsieseniccecsccnesesanes <-- Sea 
Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, La Femme Au 
Chapeau de Plumes ... 1,100 
Renoir, Paysage a Cagne: 1,000 
Utrillo, Chateau de Montribloud (Ain) .... 900 
Derain, Portrait of a Woman ...........cccc00000+ 8 00 
Rouault, Head of a Girl (gouache) ae 800 
Bisley, Paemt sr POPTUVGRRE  ccccccscccececcccssccess 800 


A sale of African primitive sculptures 


and Oceanic and American Indian arti- 
facts from the collection of Dr. George 
Rony of Los Angeles, was held at Parke- 
Bernet on the evening of March 26. 


Highest prices of the session were: 





Benin bronze haut-relief plaque ................ $650 
Cameroons carved wood totemic table 650 
Benin bronze figure of a warrior ......... a 390 
Ivory Coast carved wood statue ................ 350 
Belgian Congo carved wood king's throne .. 325 
Belgian Congo carved wood table with fig- 

SE SIND ceserescccusbugnibthesciassesiottesentns 300 


Corot: L’Odalisque Sicilienne. To be auctioned at Parke-Bernet, May 7 
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Editorial 
[Continued from page 5] 

be overcome. The problem of a collec- 
tion of high quality art objects is gradu- 
ally being solved by gifts, and the pro- 
vision of an adequate headquarters 
building now only awaits the availabil- 
ity of steel. This structure will contain 
needed storage, shop, research, ship- 
ping and public assembly facilities, plus 
a, complete laboratory where interpreta- 
tive films on visual subjects can be 
made for state-wide cinema and televi- 
sion use. 

To meet the need for proper art dis- 
play places in Virginia, the museum is 
working on many levels. The state has 
been persuaded to require all new 
school buildings to have special walls 
and lighting. The boards of new town 
library buildings have been approached 
with the plea that all assembly rooms 
be equipped as part-time art galleries. 
Several new college art buildings al- 
ready have excellent display spaces; 
others are en route. 

Special cases receive consideration, 
too. Virginia banks throughout the state 
have helped the museum show its un- 
usual collection of Fabergé jewelry by 
staging exhibitions in their buildings 
after banking hours. Centrally located, 
providing the security of guards and 
vaults, banks have offered an interest- 
ing solution to a specific exhibiting 
problem. In another special case—for 
the art programs of the many Virginia 
women’s clubs —the museum has de- 
signed displays for a series of card 
tables set up in home living rooms. 

At the moment the museum is work- 
ing to finance its artmobile. Designed 
by the museum staff, this vehicle con- 
sists of the largest possible trailer truck 
equipped with lighting, air-conditioning 
and sound interpretative systems to 
make its interior a complete small mu- 
seum. Exterior side flaps open upward 
to create a sheltered space about the 
vehicle when parked, to protect en- 
trance and exit stairs and a folding 
control-sales desk at the rear. This ve- 
hicle will visit the smaller towns on a 
schedule carefully integrated with local 
colleges, schools and clubs. If it is suc- 
cessful, a fleet of such trucks may 
eventually travel Virginia’s highways. 

The expanding and experimental 
statewide program of the Virginia Mu- 
seum defines its message for the in- 
habitants of the Commonwealth in the 
words of the American artist Robert 
Henri: “Art when really understood is 
the province of every human being. It 
is simply a question of doing things, 
anything, well... .” 
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OLD ALBUQERQUE*NEW MEXICO 
MEMBERS’ OIL SHOW “FF. 20 


CARAVAN GALLERY 


132 EAST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 
KIYOSHI SAITO Japanese Prints 


May 4-16 — 3-6 P.M. 
April 15, 1952 







PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21 


P. hlee dindllion Sak 


May 7 at 8 p.m. 
IMPORTANT MODERN FRENCH 


PAINTINGS 


including 





A Distinguished Corot Figure Painting 


FORMERLY IN THE JAMES STILLMAN COLLECTION 


OUTSTANDING IMPRESSIONIST WORKS BY 
MONET, SISLEY AND PISSARRO 
AND EXAMPLES BY RENOIR, ROUAULT, CHAGALL 
VLAMINCK, UTRILLO, JONGKIND AND OTHERS 


BENJAMIN E. LEVY ESTATE 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 75c 


ON EXHIBITION FROM MAY 3 


Sale May 9 and 10 at 1:45 p.m. 


FRENCH FURNITURE - PAINTINGS 


RUGS AND DECORATIONS 


Property of the Estate of the Late 


BENJAMIN E. LEVY 


Fine French commodes, chairs, desks, occasional tables and 


other furniture; a pair of beautiful landscapes with ruins by 


Guardi; paintings by Boucher and Prud’hon: old master 


drawings; Oriental rugs 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
ON EXHIBITION FROM MAY : 


3 
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WHERE TO SHOW 





4TH SPRING 


IR 


PAINTERS & SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF 


ANNUAL 


OF 


CREATIVE 








NATIONAL 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 

FESTIVAL SHOW OF AMATEUR 
CREATIVE ARTS. The Green. June 6-9. Media: 
oil, watercolor, black-and-white. Entry fee: $2. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and entries due May 
17. Write C. A. Emmons, 82 Broad Street. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


VINGTON ART AND MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 
i9Til ANNUAL EXHIBITION. May 4-23. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try fee. Entry cards and entries due April 23. 
Write May Baillet, Irvington Free Public Li- 
brary. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 

NEW 
JERSEY ANNUAL NATIONAL MEMBERS EX- 
HIBITION. May 12-31. Jersey City Museum. 
Media: oil, sculpture. watercolor, gouache, pastel 
and graphic. Entry fee: $5 dues. Prizes. Jury. 
Entry cards and entries due May 1. Write Ann 
Broadman, 100 78th Street, North Bergen. 


Laguna Beach, California 


NATIONAL ART EXHIBITION. 


July 
26-August 10. Festival of Arts 


Media: paint- 


ing. Jury. Prizes. Entries due May 1. Write 
Festival of Arts, Laguna Beach. 

Newark, New Jersey 
"EN NATIONAL COMPETITION 11TH AN- 


NUAL. May 18-31. Media: oil, watercolor, tem- 
pera. Prizes. Entry cards due May 10. Write 
Ross Art Galleries, 807 Broad Street. 


New York, New York 


GALLERY THIRD ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. A series of Submission Shows (all 
work exhibited). A Selection and Winners Show 
Media: oil, casein, watercolor, sculpture, graphic. 
Prizes. Entry fee. Entries due June 23-28. Write 


Ann Bridgman, Creative Gallery, 18 East 57th 
Sireet. 

NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 19TH AN- 
NUAL SMALL BAS-RELIEF AND MEDALS 


EXHIBITION. May 9-June 13. Medallic Art 


Company. Media: Relief. medal, plaque. Prizes 


OGUNQUIT ART CENTER 32ND 


Jury. Entry cards due April 19. Entries due 
May 3. Write National Sculpture Society, 1083 
Fifth Avenue 

Ogunquit, Maine 
ANNUAL NA 


TIONAL EXHIBITION. July 2-Sept. 7. Entry 
eards due June 15. Write Art Center, Hoyt’s 
Lane. 


Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB 55TH AN 


NUAL OPEN EXHIBITION. May 11-31. Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, D.C 
Media: waterco'or, pastel. graphic arts. Jury 
Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards due April 26. 
Entries due May 3. Write Lyn Egbert, 201 East 


Thornapple St.. Chevy Chase 15. Md 


MI 


REGIONAL 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
CHIGAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY 6TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. June 1-29. University of 


OHIO VALLEY 


4TH SPRING 


SECOND 


WESTERN 


SECOND 


Michigan Museum. Jury. Prizes. Entries due at 
Detroit Institute of Art May 3. Write Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Athens, Ohio 

10TH ANNUAL OIL AND WA- 
TERCOLOR SOW. July 1-31. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Ga'ery. Media: oil and watercolor, Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due June 1. Entries due 
June 10. Write Dean Earl C. Siegfried, College 
of Fine Arts. Ohio University. 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 

AMATEUR FESTIVAL SHOW. 
vune 6-9. The Green. Media: oil, watercolor, 
and black-and-white. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. 


Entry cards and entries due May 17. Write C. A 
Emmons. 82 Broad St. 


Buckhannon, West Virginia 


WEST VIRGINIA STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL 2ND 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION. June 5-13. Open to 
present and former residents of West Virginia. 
Prizes. Jury. Entries due May 31. Write Fred 
Messersmith, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 


Chicago, HUlinois 

ANNUAL MAGNIFICENT MILE ART 
FESTIVAL. June 5-9. Chicago Arena. Open to 
artists within 100 miles of Chicago. Media: oil 
and watercolor. Entry fee $1. Prizes. Jury. En- 
try cards due May 15. Entries due May 25. 
Write North Michigan Avenue Association, 664 
North Michigan Avenue. 


Denver, Colorado 


ARTISTS 58TH ANNUAL. June 2- 
July 31. Open to all western artists. Media: 
painting, drawing. print, sculpture, ceramic 
and textile. Entry fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards and entries due May 10. Write Schleier 
Memorial Gallery, Denver Art Museum, 14th 
Avenue and Acoma St. 


Flushing, New York 


ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 21ST ANNUAL 


SPRING EXHIBIT. May 18-24. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor. pastel, ceramic and small sculpture. 
Entry fee $3. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due 
April 26. Entries due May 10. Write Mae 
O'Meara, 41-17 150th Street. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


FIRST BIENNIAL PRINT EXHIBITION. May 18 


June 15. Open to all graphic artists who are 
present or former residents of Indiana. Media 
all prints. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards and entries 
due May 7. White R. O. Parks, John Herron Art 
Museum, Pennsylvania and 16th Street. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
BIENNIAL PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
EXHIBITION. May 16-June 15. Open to all art 
ists living or working in Minneapolis or St. 
Paul. Media: drawing, woodcut, serigraph, en- 
graving, etching and other intaglio media Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and entries due April 26. 
Write Inez Quinn, Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


ALL NEW ENGLAND 3RD ANNUAL. June 1-22 


Open to residents of or artists born in New 
England. Media: oil. watercolor, sculpture, En- 
try fee $3. Work due May 10, 11 and 12. 25 
Cash Prizes. Jury. Write Revington Arthur. 
Silvermine Guild of Artists 





SAIL FROM N. Y. JULY 2ND ON S.S. INDEPENDENCE. 
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‘STELLA ELKINS TYLER SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS OF TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
OFFERS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF PROFESSOR H. H. GUNDERSHEIMER 
AN UNIQUE STUDYTOUR TO THE GREAT ART SHRINES ON AND OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN 


ITALY ~ 


FRANCE 


TOTAL COST (56 DAYS) $1,188 


INCLUDING 6 CREDITS. APPROVED FOR VETERANS. INFORMATION: 
STUDY ABROAD INC., 250 WEST 57 ST.. NEW YORK. JUDSON 6-3608 


The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting. Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of al] elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 


WORKSHOP COURSES IN LITHOGRAPHY 


THE CONTEMPORARIES 


Margaret Lowengrund, 


959 MAD. AVE., N. Y.C.—OCT. to JUNE 
TR. 9-1980 Special Monthly Rates 


SUMMER SESSION: JULY 1—SEPT. 1 
WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 


HUDSON 


KATE NEAL 


Pittsburg, Kansas 


KANSAS PAINTERS 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


June. Kansas State Teachers College. Open to 
residents and those born in Kansas. Media: oil 
and watercolor. No entry fee. Jury. Prizes. En- 
tries due April 16-May 1. Write Eugene Larkin, 
Director, Kansas State Teachers College. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB SUMMER EXHIBI- 


TION. June 17-Sept. 28. Media: all. Jury. No 
entry fee. Prizes. Entries due June 7. Write 
Providence Art Club, 11 Thomas Street. 


Rutland, Vermont 


MID-VERMONT ARTISTS SUMMER EXHIBI- 


TION. June 1-Aug. 15. Rutland Free Library. 
Open to artists living in Vermont or within a 
50-mile radius of Rutland. Media: oil, tempera, 
watercolor, and small sculpture. Entry cards due 
May 20. Entries due May 25. Write Katherine 
King Johnson, 40 Piedmont Parkway. 


Sacramento, California 


KINGSLEY ART CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


May 21-June 29. Crocker Art Gallery. Open to 
present and former residents of Sacramento Val- 
ley. Media: painting, drawing, print, sculpture. 
and craft. No entry fee. Jury. Prizes. Entries 


due May 10. Write Ms. Russell Harris, 1355 
44th St. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ANNUAL GRAPHIC 


AND DECORATIVE ARTS EXHIBITION. July 
1-31. California State Library Prints Room. Open 
to artists of Sacramento and San Joaquin coun- 
ties and the Mother Lode area. Media: print, 
drawing, pottery, weaving, metal, leather and 
small sculpture. July. Prizes. Entry cards and 
entries due June 20. White Alicia Hook, Cali- 
fornia State Library. 


Tenafly, New Jersey 


ANNUAL NEW JERSEY STATE SHOW. May 4-11. 


Bergen County Artists Guild. Open to all New 


Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. Entry 
fee $3 for non-members. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards due Apr. 28. Entries due May 2. Write 


Mrs. Clifford Mohwinkle, Sunset Terrace. 


White Plains, New York 

VALLEY ART ASSOCIATION AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. May 4-11. County Cen- 
ter. Open to residents of the Hudson River Val- 
ley. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture. Prizes. 
Entries due April 29, Write Mrs. E. W. Brandes. 
48 Parkaway North, Yonkers. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Atlanta, Georgia 


ATLANTA ART INSTITUTE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Two tuition scholarships of $311 each for the 
regular nine-month winter session are available 
to seniors of accredited high schools. Appli- 
cants must send in at least three and not more 
than six representative drawings or paintings. 
Work and entry blanks due May 1. Write At- 
lanta Art Institute, Art Scholarship Committee, 
1262 Peachtree Street, N 


E. 


Brooklyn, New York 


PRATT INSTITUTE DEAN’S SCHOLARSHIPS 


Several Dean's scholarships (for the Art Teacher 
Education Department) worth $1,800, or four 


years’ tuition, are available to qualified stu- 
dents. Write Registrar, Pratt Institute. 
Detroit, Michigan 
FLEISCHMAN INTERNATIONAL CARPET DE- 


SIGN COMPETITION. Open without limitation 
save for employees of the sponsoring company, 
this competition offers $2,000 in prizes for de- 
signs which best combine artistic excellence and 
practical weaving possibilities. Entries due Janu- 


ary 1, 1953. Write Competition Committee, 
Arthur Fleischman Company, 12585 Gratiot 
Avenue. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A number of scholarships leading to a_ B.A. 
ranging from part to full tuition are offered 
for both a summer session and the academic 
year of 1952-3. Applications due May 17. Write 
Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, University of Louisville. 


New York, New York 


CARTOONIST AND ILLUSTRATORS SCHOOL AN- 


NUAL HIGH SCHOOL COMPETITION. Open to 
high school seniors of greater New York and 
upstate New York. this competition offers five 
three-year scholarships worth approximately 
$1,200 each. Categories include Advertising De- 
sign, Illustration, Cartooning and T.V. art. Port- 
folios and applications due May 20. Write Car- 
toonists and Illustrators School, 245 East 23rd 
Street. 


Urbana, Illinois 


KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOW- 
SHIP. Open to majors in music, art and archi- 
tecture (design or history) who are graduates 
of University of [llinois or similar institutions. 
Fellowship award of $1,000 may be used for 
advanced study here or abroad. Applicants must 
not be more than 24 years old on June 1, 1952. 
Applications due May 15. Write Dean Rexford 


Architeeture. Building, University of Illinois. 
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HONOR ROLL 





(THE ArT Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Association of Georgia Artists 23rd Annual, 
Columbus 

Parks, Jarvin E.. oil, $200 Ist 

*Beattie, George, Jr., oil, $150 2nd 

Hoizhauer, Emil, tempera, $100 3rd 

Golden, Barbara, oil, $50 Ist hon. mention 
‘Thomas, Mary, w. c.. $25-2nd hon. mention 


Cheltenham Township Art Center 
Award Annual, Philadelphia 

Ann Eshner, Ist 

‘Lewando, Royal, 1st 

Martin Jackson, 2nd 

Kiein, Marcela, 3rd 

Day, Lawrence, hon. mention 
Hankins, A. P., hon. mention 
Kamihira, Ben, hon. mention 
Martino, Antonio, hon. mention 


Fort Worth Art Association Local Artists 
Show, Texas 

*Boynton, James, ptg., $200 Ist 

Brants, Cynthia, ptg.. $200 Ist 

Bomar, Bill, ptg., $100 2nd 

Reeder, Dickson, ptg.. $20 hon. mention 
Brownlow, David. ptg., $20 hon. mention 
*Sellors, Evaline C., sculp., $150 Ist 
Williams, Charles T.. sculp., $100 2nd 
Reeder, Dickson, print, $35 lst 

MeVeigh, Blanche, print, $20 2nd 
Francis, Muriel W., drwg., $50 1st 
Treuter, Lirl, drwe., $20 2nd 

*McVeigh, Blanche, print, $25 spec. prize 
Cunningham, Bob, ptg., $25 spec. prize 
Stegall, Bilt, pte.. $25 spec. prize 









Grand Rapids Art Gallery Print Annual, Mich. 
Rovelstad, Sue, etch.. $100 
Gardner, Robert, litho., $50 
Lias, Tom, etch., $25 
Stevens, Walter H., etch., $50 spec. award 





Kentucky & Southern Indiana 25th Annual, 
Louisville 

*Hewett, Edward, ptg., $500 

*Henning, Henrietta, ptg., $250 

West, E. Gordon, w. ¢., 0 

Jablovskis, Janis, conservative ptg., $20 
Amyx, Clifford, ptg.. hon. mention 

Block, Lou, ptg., hon. mention 

Corbett, Bill, ptg.. hon. mention 

Eades, Luis, ptg.. hon. mention 

Nay, Mary Spencer, ptg.. hon, mention 
Wilson, Ellis, ptg.. hon. mention 

Finegan, Don, sculp.. $100 

Frank, John L., sculp., $50 

Dempsey, John P., sculp., hon. mention 
Maluda, John J.. sculp., hon, mention 

Frank, John L., sculp.. hon. mention 

Keach, George, sculp., are mention 

Klarer, Jean, crafts. § 
Finegan, Don, crafts, $15 ) 

Kelly, Kae, crafts, $10 

Hambaugh, Pat. crafts, $10 

Maluda, John J., crafts, hon. mention 
Goodman, Walter, crafts, hon. mention 











Louisiana Art Student Annual, Baton Rouge 
College Student (Undergraduates) 
Gordy, Robert, oil, Ist & .-hon. mention 
Reese, Donna, print Ist 

Morgan, Elenore, print 2nd 

Xanten, Emily, print 3rd 

Condon, Thomas, sculp. Ist 

Schaeffer, John, sculp. 2nd 

Kleiner, Arthur, sculp. 3rd 

College Students (Graduate) 

Falgoust, Hymel G., oil 1st 

Steele, John M., oil 2nd 

Boneno, Richard N., print hon. mentions (2) 
Steele, John M., sculp. hon. mention 
Adult Part-Time Students 

Kelly, Mrs. W. L., Jr.. oil Ist 

Starkey, Mrs. Georgia H., oil 2nd 
Melker, M. F., oil 3rd 

Burke, Mrs. Edith, oil hon. mention 
Downing, Laura May, oil hon. mention 
Porter, Mrs. H. S., oil hon. mention 
Menville, Mrs. Mae F., oil hon. mention 


National Arts Club Small Oils Exhibition, N. Y. 
Speicher, Eugene, Ist 

Higgins, Eugene, 2nd 

Perrine, Van Dearing, 3rd 

Farndon, Walter, hon. mention 


National League of America Pen Women 
Annual, Miami, Florida 

Randolph, Gladys C., oil, 1st 

Kennard, Eva, oil, 2nd 

Hall, Aleda, oil, hon. mention 

Helstrom, Bessie, oil still-life, 1st 

Sullivan, Hazel, oil still-life, 2nd 

Ireland, Evelyn, oil still-life, hon. mention 


April 15, 1952 


Goggin, Margaret, w. c., 1st 
Prince, Clara, w. ¢., 2nd 
Bryan, Gladyse. w. ¢.. hon. mention 


Oklahoma Artists’ 12th Annual, Tulsa 
*Calvert, G. E., oil $200 Ist 
MeVicker, J. Jay, oil $50 2 





d 

Wilson, Charles Banks. oil $25 3rd 
*Olkinetzky, Sam, w.c. $100 Ist 
Byrd, D. Gibson, w.c. $25 2nd 

Moore, Loraine. w.c. $15 3rd 
*MeVicker, J. Jay, graphics $50 Ist 
McGough, Charles. graphics $15 2nd 
Brown, Jim, graphics $10 3rd 

Moore, Loraine, graphics $10 3rd 
Barthlic, Bob, sculp. $75 Ist 

Korkis, Fotis, sculp. $25 2nd 
Olkinetzky, Sam, oil. hon. mention 
King, William A., oil, hon. mention 
Hibbard, Everett, duco, hon. mention 
O'Neil, John, oil, hon. mention 
Allende, David. w. ¢.. hon. mention 
Parris, Hilda. gouache, hon. mention 
Reeves, Barbara. w. ¢., hon. mention 
Sharp, Evelyn, w. c., hon. mention 
Lang, Dan, pencil. hon. mention 
Lester, Phyllis, serig.. hon. mention 
McGough, Charles. col.-litho., hon. mention 
Morton, Richard, litho.. hon. mention 
Swearingen, John W., serig., hon. mention 
Warner, Douglas. chalk. hon. mention 
Moses, Jack, wood, hon. mention 
Weinberg, Louis, steel, hon. mention 





Philadelphia Print Club 29th Etching 
& Engraving Annual 

Goldstein, Milton, $75 Lea Prize 

Colker, Edward, hon. mention 

Martinelli, Ezio, hon. mention 

O'Connell, George, hon. mention 

Ponce de Leon, Michael, hon. mention 
Swinton, George, hon. mention 

Seidler, Doris, hon. mention 


Plastie Club Watercolor Annual, Philadelphia 
Scheuneman, Mary B., gold medal 

MacDonald. Betty. silver medal 

McCloskey, Ann, hon. mention 

Robin, Fanny. hon. mention 

Schweriner, Rollie F., hon. mention 


Plastic Club Oil Annual, Philadelphia 
Herrman. Adele, gold medal 

Williamson, Ada C., silver medal 
Somers, Anabel, Alexander Award 
Evans, Patricia, hon. mention 

Peoples. Augusta, hon. mention 
Waldron, Ann, hon. mention 

Warwicke, Ethel H., hon. mention 


Salmagundi Club Watercolor & Sculpture 
Annual, New York, N. ¥ 

Baumgartner, Warren, w.c., prize 

Kautzky. Ted, w.c., prize 

Sardella, Lou, w.c., prize 

Chi, Chen, w.c., prize 

Ballinger, Harry, w.c., hon. mention 
Gramatky, Hardie, w.c., hon. mention 


San Francisco Potters 5th Annual, Cal. 
McDowell, Manuel J., $50 

Murphy, Robert, 
Boschen, Lilian, 
Lindheim, Mary, 
Mount, Josephine 
Ingram, Paretta, ‘ 
Prieto, Antonio, $25 
Reynolds, Eileen, $25 
Lovera, James, $25 
Martin, Dorothy, 
*Voulkos, Peter 
Cadogan. Edwin A.. hon. mention 
Rhode-Hamel, Irene, hon. mention 
Pearson, Joan J., hon. mention 


and hon. mention 








Third Texas State Ceramic & Textile 
Exhibition, San Antonio 

Watson, Helen, ceram., $50 and $50 
Stephen. Francis. ceram. seulp., $25 
Brown, Susan, pottery. ree 

Stephen, Francis, pottery, 
Flowers, Margaret, pottery, 
Martin, John, ceram. jewelry, $25 
Harris, Doris N., pottery. $ 
Stivers. Joe R., enamel, $1 
Coulter, Doris M.. weaving. $50 
Houston, Rena, textiles, $25 

Hill. Allan, textiles, $25 

Johnston, Ronald. textiles, $5 

Henkel, Estella M., hand weaving. $15 
Johnston, Meda, textile design. $15 
Schoolfield, Garcie. textiles, $15 
Maxham, Kay, silk screen, $10 
Johnston, Meda, napery, 
Hardt, Blanche, napery. 
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Western Michigan Artists Annual, 
Grand Rapids 

Newman, Kirk, oil, $100 Ist 
Merizon. Armand, oil, $50 2nd 
Rosenbaum, Lester F., ceram., $25 3rd 
Elias, Harold J., $100 spec. award 
Krause, Glen, w.c., hon. mention 
Winkler, Katherine, oil, bon. mention 
Robbert. Paul, oil, hon. mention 
Nyman, Lorraine, oil, hon, mention 
Anuway, Mary Jane, w.c.. hon. mention 


STUDY ART IN THE HILLS 


or SUSSEX. wn. su. 
F. DOUGLAS GREENBOWE 


Director and Instructor 
WATERCOLOR 


MARTHA GRACE 64) paintings 
HILL N' GLEN ART SCHOOL 


Woodburn Rd., R.D. 3, SUSSEX, WN. J. Tel. Sussex 2-4177 
(Less than 1% hr. by car from New York City) 


MEE SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF EE 
EEE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE EM 


Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Jack Levine, Anne 
Poor, Willard W. Cummings, Milton MHebald. 
Visiting Artists: Franklin Watkins, Chaim Gross, 
Rohert Motherwell, Karl Knaths, David Smith, 
and others. 


Opens July Ist. G.I. Approval. Request Booklet D. 
GEES SKOWHEGAN, MAINE Sa 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - 1952 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts, Teacher Training. 
Degrees Accredited. Term be- 
gins June 30, 1952. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Hlinois, Box 143 


O’HAR WATERCOLOR 


Write for 
Circular 












THE 


COURSES 


Washington, D. C.—April and May 


Corpus Christi—June 2-14 
California—July and August 
Florida—January and February 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH oar 


CAPE COD: July-Sept. © FLORIDA: Jan.-May 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Summer school: 
North Truro, Massachusetts. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 

e e @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 16-AUG. 8 


Address: Registrar 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 






Design - Drawing 
Painting - Sculpture 


VYTLACIL 


SABEAN 
SANDER 
WOELFFER 















A FASCINATING 
MONEY- MAKING 


art career 
can be yours 


America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists Show You How! Pre- 
pare at home for high- 
poying art jobs! 





FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
Studio 9-D, Westport, Conn. 
fii 


Sefd brochure about my Art Career 
Name 








Street 
City, State. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of 
PAINTING and SCULPTURE 
Summer Session 


CLASSES July 7 to August 15, 1952 
REGISTRATION July 2, 3 and 5 
The Summer Session courses of the School 
of Painting and Sculpture have been planned 
for students who desire professional in- 
struction by accomplished practitioners: 
see eyed y opt he 
ir conte 

raneousness of their teaching. ° 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 

George Picken and Julian Levi 
SCULPTURE 

Jean DeMarco and Ettore Salvatore 
GRAPHIC ARTS 

Hons Alexander Mueller 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Jean Liberté, Arthur Osver, Ben Shahn, 
Williem Zorach 
For complete Summer Session and Winter 
Session Announcements address the Office 
of ree Admissions ,Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


WINTER SESSION 


Sopteuder 25, 1952, to January 29, 1953 
Registration, Sept. ember 19 to 24 





a transportation charge. 
truction and class  eriti- 
cism every day Mr. whiten, currently teaching at 
Pratt Institete. Write for brochure. 
E. A. Whitney, 1970-81 St., Jackson Hghts., N.Y. 
Saterday or Sunday Trips until Jely 1. 









LANDSCAPE 
WATERCOLOR — OIL 
July - August 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Sekeara SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Plaza 5-0674 
JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
19th SEASON 


GUY WIGGINS Art 





LANGDON KIHN School 


Landscape e Portrait e 
In All Mediums 


June 16 — August 29 


Figure 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 





MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 


PROVINCETOWN 


Before June 1st—65 West 5éth Street, 
COlembes 5-7879 


New York 19 
28 


ARNOLD W. KNAUTH 


Rockport, Massachusetts 





A MODERN VIEW 


by Ralph M. Pearson 


Amateurs and Shams 


In the Art News National Amateur 
Painter’s Competition, the two top prizes 
(for oils and watercolors) went to two 
works of hard, tight, painstaking, tech- 
nically proficient realism. Sophy Regens- 
burg’s oil, depicting a Chinese soup 
toureen on a table, is so meticulously 
painted—showing every tiny detail of 
dish, red tablecloth and darker red wall 
—that it rivals a kodachrome slide. The 
watercolor, by Arnold T. Goldwater, 
does the same with its broad sweep of 
city streets, every office building window 
and stone being duly recorded, But there 
are just enough mistakes in perspective 
to testify to hand-painting instead of 
the color camera. Both attain realism 
rather than naturalism—their one merit 
in addition to skill. Both represent long, 
tedious hours of work without a hint of 
the rewarding excitements of emotional 
release into designed creation. The jury, 
in effect, is telling America’s thousands 
of amateur painters that facts and skill 
in reporting them should be the goal 
of amateur art. 

The Festival of Contemporary Arts 
at the University of Illinois appears to 
be a resounding success in the very 
important matter of making art—all the 
arts—come alive for its students. and 
professors. The Exhibition of Contempo- 
rary Painting, which is held in conjunc- 
tion with the Festival, certainly shows 
a “cross-section” of (almost) all that is 
happening today. A very useful device 
this is—if the audience is equipped to 
form its own opinions. Since the plan 
back of the exhibition involves pur- 
chases rather than prizes (a worthy 
plan), no formal awards have been 
made. But three paintings have been 
signally honored by color reproduction 
in the catalogue—three from among 
140. What are the three? 

The frontispiece (top honor) an- 
nounces itself as being by a primitive 
artist who doesn’t know how to draw 
and is innocent of all knowledge of 
perspective and design. A table and 
four objects upon it flounder around 
as a provincial novice of Colonial days 
without any art training might try to 
paint them. But Nicholas Vasilieff is 
not an innocent novice. He is a skilled 
technician imitating a novice (and 
knowing it pays, for he won first prize 
in the La Tosca Competition of 1947 
with an identical subject, in a different 
color scheme). The university is thus 
honoring an artist for pretending to be 
what he is not. 

The next color reproduction is of a 
work by Hyman Bloom—which I can 
only describe as a color-space mess with 
unreadable symbolism. Confusion is 
honored. 

The third painting so featured is a 
mature, symbolic abstraction by Stuart 
Davis—a masterwork of today’s mod- 
ern art. (See it on the cover of March 
15 Dicest.) To honor it is to do justice 
to earned leadership. 

Might one ask quite innocently why 
a leading university finds it wise to 
honor sham and confusion? Why not 
honor only masterworks ? 








ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announce Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y. and New York City 
June 2 - August 29 


Instructors in WOODSTOCK: Arnold 


Blanch, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Sigmund 
Menkes, Frank J. Reilly. 


Instructors in NEW YORK: Charles 


Alston, Will Barnet, Dagmar Freu- 
chen, Robert W. Johnson, Reginald 
Marsh, M. Peter Piening, Louis 
Priscilla, Frank J. Reilly, Harry 
Sternberg. 


drawing /painting 
illustration/fashion il- 
lustration/anatomy / 

applied art / 
very reasonable terms! 


215 West 57th St., N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-4510 





Study with leading artists at 


OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


on the oceon at Ogunquit, Maine 
G. |. Approved © July 7 to August 29 
Robert LAURENT | John LAURENT 


modeling - carving - casting landscape - figure - portrait 


VISITING PAINTERS: 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI, ERNEST FIENE 


Catalogue: BOX 391 e BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 
New York University Credits @ Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra @ Amateurs Invited 
Jury & AuGuUST e For CATALOG WRITE 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 








PAINT IN MEXICO 


MIRIAM McKINNIE 
will conduct classes in Creative Painting 
in Taxco, colonial gem of Mexico. 
JULY ist to AUGUST 30th 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


BOX 76-B . EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
Registration must be made early 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


IN THE KINGDOM LIBERTY, MAINE 
ENDOWED — NON-PROFIT — SUMMER PROGRAM 


REOPENING JUNE 29, 1952 
POTTERY, WEAVING, WOODWORKING BLOCKPRINTING 
For Booklet write Francis S. Merritt, Director 


OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 
WEST PARK AT MADISON 
CATALOG PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1952 


GEORGE BARBER 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
July 7-Aug. 30 

Unusual location, a private island off the Conn. 

coast. Small student classes also some available 

working seer for goeteoriomat pow artists. 


Write to 59 West 12th weet, Ne New York City. 
After July Ist, Stony Creek, Conn. 
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PROFESSIONAL 











ESTEBAN 


VICENTE 


instructor 
HIGHFIELD ART WORKSHOP 
falmouth, cape cod, mass. 


classes in drawing and painting 
June 30—Sept. 6 


write—patricia terheun ©¢ 35 charles street 
new york city 14 


Institute of Art 












TRAINING 11441 SUMIPER RD, 


CLEVELAND 6. CONIC 


Are You Tired of "MODERNISM" 
Write to 


The Cape School 


Provincetown, Mass. 
Henry Hensche, Instructor, former as- 
sistant in Chas. W. Hawthorne’s Cape 
School of Art, founded in 1900. G.I. approved. 









HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 





JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 





ay CARBEE 
Jer Mae 








33rd Season Opens 
September 22 

Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 

Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 

Jessica M. Carbee, Director 

Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 

| —— EEA SI 


ADIRONDACK 


PAINTING CLASSES 
Individual Attention 
June to November 


ou Any Day — Any Time 
Beginners Welcome 
Write for folder to: 
T. SHOUDY 
Wells, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 





MEXICO’S 
INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


For a summer or fall of arts, crafts and 
field trips . . . A unique experience! 
Write for a free illustrated prospectus: 
Stirling Dickinson, Instituto Allende, 
San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE tISEUM OF FINE APTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


April 15, 1952 





57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19] 


In The Bird is Gone the maidens are re- 
garding an empty bird cage in a desert 
landscape. The Puppet Makers displays 
an array of skeletal marionettes. 

Waldren’s use of cool colors relieved 
by texture is consistently in keeping 
with his choice of subject. (Little Stu- 
dio, to Apr. 21.)—C. C, 


GEORGE GATES RADDIN, JR.: Some 
30 watercolors of the New Jersey coun- 
tryside bathed in pleasant sunshine, 
varied with a number of flower studies, 
comprise this current show. Color in 
these papers is brushed in transparent 
and airy washes, bright reds and yel- 
lows contrasting with subdued grays of 
the backgrounds. 

Drawing is accurate and detail is 
meticulous. Composition, however, tends 
toward over-simplification, especially in 
the flower paintings. Posed against even- 
ly draped backgrounds, they are some- 
times formal to the point of stiffness. 

Raddin, member of the faculty of City 
College, is donating the proceeds from 
sales in this show to the building fund 
of the Telemark Church near Rockaway, 
N. J. (A.A.P.L., to Apr. 29,)—C. R. 


WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER: As a small 
boy in Florida, Christopher witnessed a 
lynching. His casein triptych, now ex- 
hibited for the first time, is the result 
of a desire to objectify his feelings 
about this experience. 

Also exhibited are Christopher’s draw- 
ings, including sketches for The Lynch- 
ing and botanical studies. Where the 
painting in spirit is akin to Griinewald’s 
Isenheim altarpiece, the drawings have 
much in common with studies by Ger- 
man and Flemish primitives. (RoKo, to 
Apr. 26.)—M. Z. 


MANINA: The recent work of this 
young Viennese artist brings to mind a 
number of adjectives: delicate, wistful, 
sensitive, enigmatic. These paintings, 
done in varied and mixed mediums and 
techniques, lie on the border between 
romanticism and _ surrealism, taking 
from and adding to each. 

Keyline of the exhibition, “The 
Weather In Our Souls” (a phrase from 
Santayana), pervades this artist’s work. 
In a highly personal, sensitive way she 
is concerned with aspects of the interior 
struggle of the artist. Storm, a tempera, 
depicts the artist (usually the central 
figure is a self-portrait) enclosed in her 
ivory tower, the storm raging without. 
But she also explores enigmas of being 
in a moody Eternity, or in the strange 
Eye, done in tempera and pasted fern- 
leaf. And she approaches surrealism 
with her use of symbols in Growing 
(the artist beside a tree) and Source 
(the artist beside a fountain). 

Throughout, Manina’s use of medium 
is in tasteful harmony with these 
strangely personal pictures. (Hugo.) 

—C.C. 


NORTON 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Write for Catalogue 
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TEMPLE uwniversiry 


offers Fine Arts with 
Academic Curriculum 
Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 


Bachelor of Science in Education 
Master or Fine Arts 
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s Painting, sculpture, carving, bronze 
; casting, graphic arts, industrial design, 
g ceramics, jewelry, commercial art, 
8 advertising layout, costume design, 
: music, modern dance, theatre arts, 
# science of painting. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
JUNE 30th to AUGUST 8th 


PHILADELPHIA 26, PA. 


TYLE SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 


20th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


June 23rd to August 16th, 1952 
Short vacation courses in Painting, Photog- 


raphy, Radio Writing and Technique 
Courses in main session: July 7th- Aug. 16th 


Art, Music (Piano, Choral, Singing, Strings) 
Drama, Ballet, Short Story, Playwriting, 
Oral French, Weaving and esign, Leather- 
craft, Ceramics and Interior Decoration. 


For calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration. 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 





LEONARD RICHMOND 


R.B.A., R.O.1. 
noted English Artist and author of many books on paint- 
ing techniques, will teach landscape painting at the 
WAYMAN ADAMS OLD MILL ART SCHOOL 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., in the Adirondacks 


June 15 to Sept. 15 
For information write 


E. STANLEY TURNBULL, Director 


232 Sagamore Rd. Maplewood, N. J. 
SCHOOL OF 


ITALY FINE ARTS 


STUDIO HINNA 
VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 
Veterans Approved 


@ Enroll Any Time 
ROME, 





©@ Inquiries Answered 
Promptly in English 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Cemmercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering. 
layout, fashion illustratien, interior decorating. 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 


ITALY 





Miomi, Fle. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
123) ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 22. NEW YORK 


albright..: 


PHILIP C. ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR 





NOW READY! 


Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 


* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of other art essentials 
FREE . Write on your letterhead— 


* you'll receive this valuable. 
catalog at no charge. nai 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
Ve etme Lely) 


Inc. 
New York 19. N.Y 


permanent 
oil colors 


leh eel 


Ooo 


COLORS 
& SON INC. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


ARTISTS 


Find how to save $$$ on paints and canvas. 











ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
BRO we Bh, Te BIO vsiencicsccseconcinccsoses $ 9.95 
ae og se SE 9 een $15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 
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(Opinions ef the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


lst VICE PRESIDENT WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 North Walnut St., East Orange, N. J. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER : ROBERT D. BARRETT 
174 East 7lst Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 15 GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Honor Roll Report 


The following is a part of a report 
made by Edmund Magrath, national 
chairman of the A.A.P.L. Honor Roll, at 
the League’s Annual Dinner. 

“After many years of the League’s 
existence, it is good to know that it now 
has a home of its own. We of the Ex- 
ecutive Board are very happy to be able 
to welcome you to your new headquar- 
ters and galleries, which are located in 
this building. ... 

“Surely th's is a most appropriate time 
to once again thank, and thank most 
sincerely, the good friends of the League 
for their most generous support of the 
League’s Honor Roll project, as it was 
through their donations to this project 
that it was possible to finally attain 
these most desirable headquarters. 

“It is the hope of your national chair- 
man, and director of the Honor Roll, 
Paul W. Whitener, that with the goal 
now accomplished, the American Artists 
Professional League will go forward 
and enjoy a most successful future. 

“The State of North Dakota receives 
the 1951 A.A.P.L. Honor Roll Award. 
The three North Dakota honorees were 
cited by the Medora Branch of the Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women.” 


HONOR ROLL 


Awarded to those who have distinguished 


themselves in their professions or in the 
eause of art, thereby giving them nation- 
wide acclaim. 

TO HONOR CITED BY 
Anna Hyatt Huntington National Board, A.A.P.L. 
Garnet Davy Grosse « os “e 
Georg Lober, N.A 


Medora, wife of the 
Marquis de Mores 


North Dakota, Medora Branch 
of the N.L.A.P.W. 
Laura Taylor Hughes “ ‘s ad 


Einar H. Olstad 

Edith Howland New York State, The Catskill 
Arts and Crafts Guild 

Maude Walling Wanker Oregon, Lincoln County Art 
Center 

Hannah Cutler Groves New Jersey, The Haddon 
Fortnightly 

Lois Billinger Connecticut, Artists and 
Friends of Conn 

Mrs. George F. Ivey North Carolina, State Chapter 
A.A.P.L. 

Maude Bonade la Charme Pennsylvania, State Chapter 
A.A.P.L. 

Hattie Greene Lockett Arizona, Washington Woman's 
Club of Phoenix 


Presentation of Scrolls By 
Edmund Magrath, National Chairman of Honor Roll 
and 
Paul W. Whitener, National Director 


Honer Roll Award for 1951 is given te North Dakota 


New AAW Director 


Lois White Billinger (Mrs. B. Ber- 
nard) of Norwalk, Connecticut, was 
elected American Art Week Director 
at the March National Board Meeting 
of the American Artists Professional 
League at the National Arts Club in 


New York. Mrs. Billinger served last 
year as State Director for Connecticut 
and personally sponsored the All-State 
Tercentenary Art Exhibit held to com- 
memorate the 300th Anniversary of 
Norwalk’s founding and the 20th an- 
niversary of the founding of American 
Art Week. 

The work of American Art Week has 
taken on hemispheric dimensions with 
its introduction into Nova Scotia, 
Alaska, and parts of Puerto Rico, Can- 
ada, and South America by Mrs. 
Thomas F. Gibson, 1951 National Direc- 
tor. Mrs. Billinger expects to continue 
and enlarge upon this program, carry- 
ing American Art Week observances 
into Hawaii and Mexico and new areas 
of Canada and South America. Mrs. 
Gibson’s plan to strengthen the unity 
of AAW in all states under the state 
directors will also be followed by Mrs. 
Billinger. 

Mrs. Billinger, a newspaper woman 
for 25 years, began her professional 
journalistic career with the Tulsa Daily 
World in 1927. She has written features 
and interviews for the leading metro- 
politan papers of the nation and, for 
the past several years, has served as 
personal press representative for many 
eminent figures. She is a member of 
the state executive board of Connec- 
ticut Federated Women’s Clubs, Inc., 
as chairman of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment; a National Promoter of the 
C.A.R. and Regent of Village Green 
Chapter D.A.R.; secretary of the Nor- 
walk Chapter of American Red Cross. 


Mrs. B. B. BILLINGER 
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CALENDAR OF 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute To May 4: Upper Hudson 
Artists. 

ALTOONA, PA. 

Alliance To Apr. 27: Art of Demo- 
cratie Living. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Museum To Apr. 25: 
Collection. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum 7o Apr. 27: Maryland Art- 
ists Annual; Print Accessions; Apr. 
20-May 11: Soutine. 

Walters Gallery To Apr. 27: Illum- 
inated Manuscripts. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum 7o Apr. 24: Ted Kautzky; 
Joseph L. Smith's Egyptian Art; 
From Apr. 25: Kress Collection; 
60 American Painters. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Castano Galleries To May 4: Sidney 
L. Eaton. 

Copley Society Apr. 21-May 3: Mat- 
tie Whittemore. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery To May 7: Pat- 
teran. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum To Apr. 30: Time 
and Again; Color Printmaking. 

GHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To May 4: Matisse; 
Apr. 15-Oct. 15: Peruvian Art; 
Apr. 18-May 18: Rufino Silva; Apr. 
25-May 25: June Wayne, Inez John- 
ston, 

Historical Society. To June 30: Wade 
Ray; To Sept. 30: Healy's Ladies; 
Death of Lincoln. 

Palmer House 7o Apr. 27: 
Mintz. 

Stevens, Gross Galleries To May 9: 
Eleanor Coen, Max Kahn. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Museum Apr.: Ceramic National; 
Purchase Show. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Scripps College To May 15: Con- 
temporary California Pottery. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum 7o Apr. 30: Artists at the 
Circus. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Art Center Apr.: Lehman Collection; 
Howard Cook; Bishop Nash. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery To Apr. 27: Lovis Corinth; 
Modern German Sculpture. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum 7o Apr. 27: Contemporary 
Paintings. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Gallery To May 8: Art 
in Colonial Mexico. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute Apr.: Watercolor Society; 
I. Rice Pereira; Rouault. 


DENVER, COLO. 

Museum Jo Apr. 27: Man at Work; 
To Apr. 30: Advertising Art; To 
May 27: Animals in Art. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Chiku Rin Gallery Apr.: Lindsey 
Decker. 

Institute To May 4: 5 Centuries of 
Prints; To May 28: Ming Show. 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

State College To Apr. 30: 75 French 
Prints. 

GAINESVILLE, FLA. 

University To May 8: Investigation 
of Space. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum To Apr. 30: Chris 
Borggren. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum To Apr. 27: Watercolor 
Annual; Houston Artists Annual. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Rockhill Nelson Gallery Apr.: French 
Art; Jack Gage Stark Memorial; 
Eugene Larkin. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Art Association To May 7: 
day. 

County Museum 7o Apr. 27: Chi- 
nese Ceramics. 

Huntington Apr.: American Heritage. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum Apr.: 
Southern Indiana Show. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery To Apr. 25: Louisi- 
ana Heritage; Art of the Photo- 
gram; Apr. 15-May 6: South Amer- 
ican Textiles. 

MANHATTAN, KAN. 

State College Apr.: Regional Paint- 
ings. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Institute Apr.: Painters, Sculptors 
38th Annual. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To Apr. 27: Life of Christ, 
Prints; To Apr. 30: Renoir's San 
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Perry-Hall 


Harry 


Art To- 


Kentucky- 


EXHIBITIONS 


Marco; To May 18; Chinese Gold. 
University Gallery To Apr. 26: 
Master Prints; To May 2: Art in 

Religion. 

Walker Center To May 4: C. 8. 
Price Memorial; To May 11: David 
Smith. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum Apr.: N. J. Artists: Tibetan 
Art. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University Gallery To May 18: 
Rediscovered Italian Paintings. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o Apr. 27: Sta- 
tions of the Cross; To May 1: 
African Cultures; To May 4: Trends 
in Contemporary Painting. 


NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum Jo Apr. 30: Life Photo- 
graphs; To May 4: Hampton In- 
stitute Show. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute Contemporary Galleries To 
Apr. 27: Lorser Feitelson. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Apr. 23: Virginia 
Mason Gifford; To Apr. 27: Wil- 
liam H. Campbell; To May 4: Gro- 
pius Exhibition; Lewis Whitney. 

De Braux, Ine. Apr.: Demenais, 
Hourriez. 

Donovan Gallery To May 3: Bernard 
A, Kohn. 

Dubin Galleries Apr. 23-May 12: 
Albert Gold. 

Lush Gallery To May 2: 
Blum. 

Museum Jo May 25: Ars Medica. 

Penn. Academy Jo Apr. 27: Ben 
Eisenstat. 

Print Club Jo Apr. 25: 29th An- 
nual, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Apr. 29: 
Joseph C. Fitzpatrick, James E. 
Frappe. 

PCW Gallery To Apr. 30: African 
Negro Sculpture. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts Apr.: Harold A. Laynor. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum Apr.; Oregon Artists; Re- 
ports From New York. 

READING, PA. 

Museum To June 1: Charles T. 
Davies Collection; To June 15: Penn 
Academy Purchased Paintings. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum 7o Apr. 27: 
ings. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Gallery Apr.: Vaclav Vyt- 
lacil; Frederic Morgan Collection. 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Association To Apr. 27: Edna 
C. Hodgkins; To May 4: Kay Mol- 
lison, 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

Museum Apr.: Art Annual; Peter 
Hurd; Southwest History. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum Jo Apr. 29: St. Louis Wo- 
men Artists; To May 5: St. Louis 
Collectors. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Gallery Apr.: Art Educators; Chang 
Shu-Chi. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Legion of Honor Apr.: Joseph On- 
ato; Robert Watson; Gilbert Steed. 
Museum 7o Apr. 27: A University 
Collects; To May 4: Marcel Breuer; 
Art Makes Contact. 

Raymond & Raymond Apr.: Richard 
Sears. 

Rotunda Gallery To Apr. 26: D. 
Faralla; Alexrander Nepote; Theo- 
dore Polos; Lucille Brokaw. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Gallery To Apr. 27: 
Show. 

Museum Yo June: Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Masterpieces. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum 7o May 25: Annual Pur- 
chase Show. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Apr.: Okla, Artists An- 
nual; Van Gogh. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson Williams Proctor 7o May 
18: Contemporary Design; Utica 
Art Club; English Portraits. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran To Apr. 27: 
Huhn. 

National Gallery Apr.: 
Collection. 

Phillips Gallery Apr.: Karl Knaths; 
Abstractions. 

Smithsonian To Apr. 27: JI. d. 
Sanger; Pen Women, 

Washington University Zo Apr. 30: 
University Art Club. 

Watkins Gallery To Apr. 30: Irene 
Eno. 


Ludwig 


Master Drav- 


Textiles 


Rudolf von 


Molyneux 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Art Center 7o Apr. 27: Ethel Penne- 
will Brown Leach. 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Mollie Higgins Smith 
May 24: N. Y. 
Leon Kroll. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To Apr. 27: American 
Prints, Goodspeed Collection. 


Gallery To 
Galleries Group, 





NEW YORK CITY 





MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To May 
18: 6th Nat'l Print Annual. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Apr. 
30: Art Sacre. 

Jewish (1109 5th) To May 31: 
Artists Who Teach. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) To May 
18: Cézanne; To May 11: Leonardo 
da Vinci Inventions. 

Modern Art (11W53) To May 11: 
Posters by Painters & Sculptors; 
To July 6: 15 Americans, Paint- 
ing & Sculpture. 

Historical Society (170 CPW at 77) 
Thru 1952: Malvina Hoffman, 
Sculptured Portraits. 

Riverside (310 Riverside Dr.) To 
Apr. 25: Pyramid Artists. 
Scalamandré (20W55) To May 31: 
“The National Shrines of Post- 
Revolutionary America.” 

Whitney (10W8) To May 4: 1952 
Annual Show of Contemporary 
American Sculpture, Watercolors 
and Drawings. 


GALLERIES 


A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) To Apr. 
19: Fletcher Martin; Apr. 21-May 
10: Nicolai Cikovsky. 

A.A.P.L. (15 Gramercy Pk.) To 
Apr. 29: George Gates Raddin, Jr. 

ACA (63E57) To Apr. 26: ACA 
Group. 

Alphabet (216E45) To May 31: 
Emil A. Schaedler. 

Amer. British (122E55) Apr. 22- 
May 10: Audrey Buller. 

Anta Playhouse (245W52) To Apr. 
25: League of Present Day Artists. 
Argent (42W57) To May 3: N.A. 
W.A. Sculpture. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Apr. 
24: Jennings Tofel; Apr. 23-May 
14: Francis Foster. 

A. S. L. (215W57) Apr.: The Con- 
cours. 

Audubon House (1000 Sth) To 
May 9: Harriet Lord. 

Babeock (38E57) To May 3: 19th 
& 20th Century American Artists. 
Barbizon-Little (63 & Lex.) To May 
15: Pauline Gautert West. 
Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) To May 
2: N. ¥. Society of Craftsmen. 
Barzansky. (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Apr. 26: Robert Freiman. 
Borgenicht (65E57) To Apr. 26: 
Jose de Rivera, Sculpture; Apr. 
28-May 17: George Constant. 
Burliuk (119W57) Apr. 20-May 3: 
Amy Hartung. 

Caravan (132E65) To May 31: Jap 
anese Color Prints & Oils. 
Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) To May 
15: African Art; To June 15: 
Chess Games. 

Carstairs (11E57) <Apr.: Group. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Apr, 25: Joseph Konzal; Apr. 28- 
May 16: Joe Wolins. 
Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 75) 
To May 1: Black & White. 
Copain (891 Ist) Apr. 17-May 20: 
Frank Neal. 

Creative (18E57) Apr. 14-26: Beata 
Gray. 


Downtown (32E51) To Apr. 19: 


Spring "52; From Apr. 22: Arthur 
Dove. 
Durlacher (11E57) Apr. 22-May 


17: James Grunbaum, John Wells. 
Egan (63E57) Apr.: Reuben Nakian. 
Eggleston (161W57) To Apr. 26: 

Elsa Ghiron; Apr. 21-May 8: Les- 

lie Fliegel. 

Eighth Street (33W8) Apr.: Group. 
Feigl (601 Mad. at 57) Apr. 16- 

May 10: French Group. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Apr. 30: Lud- 
wig Bemelmans. 

Fine Arts Associates (41E57) Apr. 
19-May 10: Leo Michelson. 
Fried (40E68) Apr.: A. E. Gallatin. 
Friedman (2QE49) Apr.: Laszlo 

Matulay. 
Gallery 99 

Apr.: Group. 
Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) To Apr. 

26: Natural Painters. 

Ganso (125E57) To May 7: Emil 

Ganso. 


(99 MacDougal St.) 


Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Apr. 

26: New Directions in American 
Art; Apr. 22-May 3: Margaret 
Yard Tyler. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To Apr. 30: Byron Browne. 

Grolier (47E60) To June 1: First 
50 Years of Printing. 

Hacker (24W58) To Apr. 26: Willi 
Baumeister. 

Hammer (51E57) Apr.: Conversa- 
tion Pieces. 

Heller (108E57) Apr. 24-May 3: 
Helen Beling, Sculpture. 

Hewitt (18E69) To Apr. 26: Ger- 
trude Abercrombie. 

Janis (15E57) To Apr. 26: 
can Sculpture. 

Kennedy (785 ith) Jo Apr. 26: 
Edward Seago; To May 17: John 
Taylor Arms. 

Kleemann (65E57) To Apr. 26: 
David Smith, Sculpture. 

Knoedler (14E57) Apr. 21-May 10: 
Jean Pougny; Apr. 22-May 10: 
American Silversmiths. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Apr. 22- 


Taras- 


May 10: Invitation to South 
America. 
Kottler (33W58) Apr.: Group. 


Kraushaar (32E57) To Apr. 26: 
Robert Laurent, Sculpture. 
Layton (23E9) Apr. 19-May 17: 
Arthur Sappe, Margaret Layton. 
Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) Apr.: G@al- 
lery Group. 
Macbeth (11E57) 
60th Anniversary. 
Matisse (41E57) To Apr. 30: Miro. 
Midtown (17E57) To Apr. 26: 
Group. 


Milech (55E57) To Apr. 26: John 
Whorf. 

Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To May 
3: Harry Jackson, 

New Age (138W15) To Apr. 26: 
Zoltan Hecht. 

New Art Cirele (41E57) To May 
31: Paul Klee. 

New Gallery (63W44) Apr. 17-30: 
Beatrice Cuming. 

Newhouse (15E57) Apr.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

New School (66W12) To Apr. 30: 
Students Show. 

N. Y. Cireulating Library of Paint- 
ings Apr.: Contemporary Paintings. 
Niveau (63E57) Apr.: 9th Anniver- 
sary. 

Parsons (15E57) Apr. 21-May 10: 
Maud Morgan, 

Passedoit (121E57) To Apr. 26: 
Nordfeldt; Apr. 28-May 17: Ben 
Norris. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) Apr. 18-May 
10: Carver, Matson, Turner. 
Peridot (6E12) Apr. 21-May 17: 
New Work. 

Perls (32E58) Apr.: French Paint- 
ings. 

Perspectives (35E51) Apr.: Group. 
Portraits (460 Park at 57) Apr.: 
Contemporary Portrait Painters. 
Rehn (683 5th at 53) Apr. 21-May 
10: Robert Roché. 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) To May 
2: Hilda Ratsep. 


RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) To Apr. 26: 
William Christopher; To Apr. 30: 
Myrl Efrem. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Apr.: 19th € 
20th Century French Paintings. 

Salmagundi (47 5th) Apr. 26-May 
16: Figure Paintings. 

Salpeter (42W57) To May 3: Group. 
Schaefer, B. (32E57) To May 3: 
Balcomb Greene. 

Schaeffer (52E58) Apr. 22-May 16: 
Old Master Drawings. 

Seulpture Center (167E69) Apr. 21- 
May 9%: George Cerny. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Apr.: African 
Sculpture. 

Seligmann, J. (5E57) Apr.: Group. 
Serigraph (38W57) To May 5: 
13th Annual. 

Valentin, Curt (32E57) To May 4: 
Ernst L. Kirchner. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
ipr. 25: Bogdanovich; Apr. 28- 
Vay 17: David Segel. 

Viviano (42E57) To May 10: Kay 
Sage. 

Walker (117E57) To May 7: Ken- 
neth Cellahan. 

Wellons (70E56) To Apr. 26: Amy 
Freeman Lee. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) Apr.: 


Apr.: “1892,° 


Group. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To May 3: 
Rouault. 

Willard (32E57) To Apr. 26: David 
Smith. 


Wittenborn (38E57) Apr. 21-May 
10: Austrian Prints. 

YWCA (210E77) To May 1: Stu- 
dio Club Show. 
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GRUMBACHER ‘PRE-TESTED’® 
No. 4228 BRISTLE BRUSHES 


Bristle grows naturally curved, like this. 
The bristle which grows on the ridge of 
the bog’s back is the finest in quality. 


/ Naturally, we use only this top quality 
PORTRAITS, Inc por sa 
+ 


PORTRAIT - CEen+rer Aaa x 


Family Portraits ¢ pe oh Portraits We arrange the 
Miniature Portraits ¢ Portraits from Photographs curved bristle in 


460 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK ~ bunches, like this 
Lois Shaw Helen Appleton Read 


And use these 
bunches to make 
brushes, like this. 
Less than one- 
third of. the ac- 
tual length of the 
bristle shows—the 
rest is firmly set 
deep in the ferrule. 


INTERLOCKED BRISTLES 


—" ... the secret of famous Grumbacher 
12 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. se quality in white hog hair brushes 


LU 2-2580 ee In the 4228 Pre-tested series, each brush is 

ee hand cupped and shaped so that the natural 

AUCTIONEERS — APPRAISERS ae inward curve of each bristle interlocks with 
ie its neighbor. This is why 4228’s hold their 


Pe ew 


a per 


2 V Zab ie ss oaber: - 2 Sol ey 5 
se a Pe it i Sa ala ca aaa 

te oh Dale ie ie fs Sack ESS aal@ > ‘ 
Rp rer ete cage ante SU) CON Gee aE Nee tel ane ee 


ae shape even after repeated washings. This is 
REGULARLY SCHEDULED Sue why they are preferred by artists for all 


7 Hs techniques and for any medium. 

AUCTION SALES i MADE IN FLATS, BRIGHTS AND ROUNDS 
FINE ARTS, JEWELRY, oe Size 1 $55 Size 5 - Size 9 $1.75 
PORCELAINS, BOOKS, . = . 2 


oe .. <2 7 125 11 2.40 
FURNISHINGS, ETC. > 4 90 8 1.50 12 2.90 


AT BETTER ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALERS 
IMPORTANT PROPERTIES 


SOLICITED FOR PUBLIC SALE S : o » Y eB) 
Expert Appraisals for Estates, A} p CT TREBLE eye. & ale ie 


Banks, Museums and Insurance 
Companies. 


464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Send us your name and address, 
and receive without charge, our 
catalogs and advance sale notices. 








